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b 4 
Thought-Seed 
By Jessie Andrews 


“T HOUHT-SEED we idly sow 

~”.-Erelong must ripen into stalwart deeds,— 
And characters of wo 

May spring from gossamer of wind-blown weeds. 


Then let us plant fair flowers, 
And golden grain, and branching forest trees,— 
Crowd all our days and hours 
With thoughts that freight with blessing all the 
breeze. + 
Austin, TEXAs. 


Matt. 16 : 13-28 
. Matt. 


& ots pete @ 8 9 








Until Finished 

Only those who are willing to do inore than is 
needed ever succeed in doing the least that is needed. 
Many a good piece of work is spoiled, many a plan 
fails to carry, because the workers having it in charge 
stop work before the extra finish, the distinctive touch, 


is given, A teacher who gathers just enough infor- 
mation to use in making clear his teaching-points is 
stopping short of good work. He needs to go farther 
until he has more than enough, a generous surplus, 
and then he has little enough at the best. Many of 
us, in our own fields of work, fail to take account of 
the shrinkage in quality and quantity that comes to 
pass in the suul that calculates on just making both 
ends meet in any servicé. A man who has an im- 
portant enterprise to carry through ought not to count 
his work finished until he has done far more than the 
least that is needed to finish it. 


> at 
Fighting to Music 


There can be no end but victory for those who 
keep fighting in Christ's name. It matters not how 
unending the warfare now seems, how desperately, 
cruelly insistent are the attacks of the enemy, how im- 
potent we find our own strength against these attacks, 
how weary we get of the long-drawn-out struggle, nor 


even how many miserable failures are strewn along 
the path that we have come,—owur failures : if we still 
hold to it, get up again after every defeat, and press 
forward undiscouraged in a Strength that never knows 
weakness but is omnipotence itself, the finish is glo- 
riously foretold.. This is what was in Bishop How’s 
heart when he sang, 


** And when the strife is fierce, the warfare long, 
Steals on the ear the distant triumph song, 
And hearts are brave again, and arms are strong.’’ 


That triumph song is being sung sow in Heaven, for 


‘ you and for me. They know there how it is all 


coming out. And God lets us hear echoes of the 
song, now and then,—Heaven is not too distant for 
that,—to keep us brave and strong. Let us catch its 
rhythm and its music, and sing as we fight. The 
Devil cannot stand a music-loving, psalm-singing 


fighter. 
ya 


Without Fear 

He who trusts God does not live in fear. God 
undergirds and steadizs the soul that trusts him. 
That soul is unshaken. If we worry, we may know 
that we are not trusting God. The unfolding of his 
plans for us ought to have taught us by this time that 
his plans open out into larger places than our deepest 
heart-desires have longed for. In a diary at the close 
of the year were written these words : ‘‘ Memoranda : 
that very. little of importance in this record was def- 


initely foreseen ; that many expected events dreaded 
or = for never came to pass; that many things 
not understood at the beginning of the year are clear 
as itends. And because all this is God's way with 
his children, we may trust the next record to him 
without fear."" What he has been in the yesterdays 
of our lives he will be in the to-morrows to the end 


of days. 
x 
Talking, or Doing 


It is better to do what we ought to do without an- 
nouncing it in advance, than it is to announce it in ad- 
vance and then fail to do it. But there seems to be a 
peculiar fascination, to many of us, in talking enthusi- 
astically about what we are going todo, That very 
talk seems to make it easier, then, to let the thing itself 
go undone ; as though the glow of satisfaction in the 
commendable purpose so satisfies us that the mere 
fulfilling of the purpose drops into unimportance. 
A well-known Christian worker is sorely injuring his 
usefulness and his reputation for dependability by 
this insidious failure. On the other hand, the men 
whose names are synonyms for effective accomplish- 
ment are those. who, talking little about their work in 
advance, convert their energy and enthusiasm into 
the actual doing. The only effect that the advance 
announcing of our work ought to have upon us, when 
for any reason it has been made, is to deepen our 
sense of sacred obligation to its fulfilment. Zhen 
we ought literally to do or die. 


The Personal Offense in Unbelief 


WEAK faith is usually held to be a misfortune 
rather than a fault. And it is likely to be re- 
garded as a matter which concerns oneself 

alone. Yet Jesus taught that a man’s faith or lack of 
faith is felt of God, and, that the want of a suitable 
attitude toward the Father in heaven might be as the 
worst of insults to a friend. So there is an element of 
personal offense in unbelief, particularly if it be on the 
part of those who have had unusual opportunities and 
advantages for faith’s cultivation. 

Jesus never came nearer to impatience toward his 
disciples than in his exclamation against a ‘* faithless 
generation,’ when he learned how they had failed 
during his absence to heal the epileptic ‘‘ with a dumb 
spirit." Added to the loss to the boy, the bitter dis- 
appointment to the father, the taunts of hostile by- 
standers, and their own chagrin at failure, the disci- 
ples were made to feel also that they had somehow 
offended Jesus. They had at least added to the bur- 
den of his lot more than they could have done in 
almost any other way. Their actual desertion of him 
at Gethsemane didnot call forth from the Master 
any such expression of burdened disappointment and 
dismay as did this failure to relieve a sufferer because 
of lack of faith. 

Jesus was not different from other men in wishing 
every evidence of the loyalty and confidence of those 
he loved. It was most natural for him to ask them 
what they thought of him, and it helped him to hear 
such avowals as Peter's at Czsarea Philippi. He 
asked and still.asks his. disciples to confess him be- 
fore men ; but above all he desired, and desires now, 
that those who. love him should show it in their con- 
duct. They must love him well enough to share in 
good measure such essential qualities of his spirit as 
his love.and faith, No other hurt could go quite so 
deep as that they should fail him here. 

It was perhaps most of all on this account that 
Jesus was a ‘‘man of sorrows,’’ To be sure, he had 
to bear the severest physical agonies, he suffered the 
desertion of friends and kindred, he was mocked and 
persecuted by scribes and Pharisees, and he was 





deeply pained by all sin. But in none of all these 
causes for grief was there anything quite so hard for 
him to bear as the disappointed heartache over those 
of whom he had expected better things because of his 
own close fellowship with them. It cannot be that 
the situation is different in this respectto-day. There 
are many.offenses grievous to be borne in the sick- 
nesses, the poverty, the wickedness and the hypoc- 
risy of men, but none can be more of a burden to such 
a heart as Jesus showed the heart of God to be, than 
weak and halting faith in those who should be the 
bearers of faith’s message to the world. 

The prodigal was not thinking of his father while 
spending his substance in riotous living, and the elder 
brother did not ¢onsider him when in cynical selfish- 
ness he made his unbrotherly complaint ; but in both 
cases it was the father who was made to suffer most. 
This is one fact which Christ came to earth to help 
men to realize :; to give the human race a new sense 
of God's concern for them and for their affairs. One 
great purpose of the incarnation is to persuade men of 
the sorrow caused in heaven by the hardness of human 
hearts. Whatever else is included in the Christian 
idea of God, there can be no doubt as to its requiring 
us to think of him as touched by our infirmities and 
hurt by our*neglect. ee 

It is a common saying that there is no offense quite 
so. serious as the faithlessness of a friend. Is it not 
true that in a most real sense the unbelief of followers 
of Jesus is such faithlessness? If they are not actually 
betraying a trust, they are at least refusing their trust 
to one who has given them every ground for confidence 
in himself. Jesus trusted the Twelve to bear. his 
message to the world, and when through lack of faith 
they failed him, no wonder his heart was heavy, The 
frailty of their faith showed a want of depth to their 
friendship. So to-day, when men stumble in unbelief, 
they are refusing to trust One who first.trusted them, 
and proving just so fat untrue to their truest friend. 

It would not be so bad to find sluggish faith among 
non-Christian people ; the sad fact is that those-who 
have once walked in the light and been glad in the 
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divinest fellowship are so constantly failing at the time 
of need. Why should any disciple of Jesus hesitate 
to acknowledge this fact, and in penitence and humil- 
ity seek to make amends for the pain that his unbelief 
may have been causing the Father's heart? There 
has been so much in Christian history to establish the 
faith of the elect : the divine heritage through genera- 
tions of believing ancestry, Christian nurture in the 
homes, and the church of Christ itself with all its 
helpful influences, If church-members alone were 
what our Lord has a right to expect them to be, how 
many evil spirits would be dispelled, and how much 
distress alleviated {| But it is these chosen ones who, 
because of the very fact of their peculiar advantages, 
are doing the greatest harm by the failures that come 
from weakness of faith, 

This does not mean a mere intellectual position, of 
course, important as that be ; but, as in the case of the 
epileptic boy whom the disciples could not heal, lack 
of faith means loss of power at some pons of practical 
need. Surely Christians ought to distinguished 
from the rest of mankind by their freedom from ail 
those ills which faith can most easily cure, yet how 
seldom one sees such a mark of distinction upon 
them! How many are the worries, for example, in 
Christian homes, which genuine faith could drive as 
the sun drives the mists. Hearts are everywhere de- 
pressed which would be full of joy and hopefulness if 
they really had the faith they profess. Christendom 
abounds in ills of mind and body which have no other 
cause for being than a low spiritual condition. Finally, 
how many tasks there are which day after day feeble 
hands let fall just because they were not taken up with 
triumphant faith in God. If Jesus were here to-day, 
would he not be impelled to cry out, in as deep pain 
and loneliness as of old, against a faithless generation ? 
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One of the features about the unbelief of believers 
which must make it most grievous to the Father's heart 
is that they so often fail to realize itthemselves. A man 
once strong in faith may grow weak to the point of 
helplessness, and yet much of the time be unconscious 
of what the trouble with him really is. Having eyes 
he sees not, and having ears he does not hear nor under- 
stand the simplest facts of the spiritual life. As with 
Israel of old, those who have had especial encourage- 
ments to faith and opportunities for its upbuilding are 
Seems act erg: et to divine favor, and show 
un ul dulness of appreciation toward their great- 
est Friend. Changing intellectual conceptions have 
been the excuse of many for the old sins of apostasy 
and hardness of heart, helping some to forget that 
divinity can be offended, and that God does care as 
to the attitude of human hearts toward himself. Ex- 
plain it as we may, the gospel of Jesus surely teaches 
that God desires the love and faith of men. 

When the disciples failed in a deed of mercy be- 
cause of their lack of faith, Jesus told them that more 
prayer was necessary, He probably did not mean 
specific prayer for that one case alone, but also a 
stronger habit of prayer as a more thorough prepara- 
tion for spiritual service. Like a man who is sud- 
denly called upon to save another from drowning, but 
who stands by helpless because he has never learned 
to swim, is the Christian who has not kept himself 
strong in faith through a life of patient, persistent, 
and prevailing prayer. No amount of desire after 
the event will take the place of power accumulated 
beforehand for the meeting of any crisis. It is only by 
cultivating the sense of intimate fellowship with God 
through prayer that one can avoid the alternative of 
offending him through failures in service springing 
from unbelief. 





When He Sups with Us 

Some of our common English words in the Bible 
take on rich significance when their meaning to an 
Oriental, in the Greek or Hebrew originals, is borne 
in mind, A Massachusetts reader asks : 

Will you please givé the meaning of the word “sup” in 
Revelation g : 20,—-'' Behold, I stand at the door and knock: 
if any man fear my voice and open the door, I will come in 
to him, and will sup with him, and he with me.” 

To sup with another is to enter into the close and 
intimate relation of host and guest. Jesus stands out- 
side the door. If we admit him, he passes over the 
threshold, an act that is a covenant in itself, and he 
becomes our guest in what any Oriental would under- 
stand is a peculiarly intimate relation. An illuminat- 
ing and very full study of the spirit and laws of ‘* Hos- 
pitality in the East’’ is given in H, Clay Trumbull's 
‘Studies in Oriental Social Life’’ ($1.50). In the 
familiar passage quoted by the correspondent there is 
in the common word ‘‘sup*’ a wealth of suggestive- 
ness to one who bears in mind what such an act means 
to the Oriental. 

Pat 


The Verdict on Grand Opera 


There have been many defenders of grand opera 
among those who do not hesitate to condemn the 
general run of plays and lighter musical productions 
of the theater. When, therefore, The Sunday School 
Times a few weeks ago devoted a leading editorial to 
‘« The Uplift of Grand Opera,’’ and showed that the 
degradation of this form of entertainment had gone 
lower than the ordinary theater would tolerate, the 
Editor scarcely expected much encouragement in this 
position, But readers of the Times promptly de- 
clared themselves in no uncertain tone on the issue. 
The following half dozen letters make interesting 
reading,—the more so when it is noted that their 
writers, all unhesitating in their condemnation of 
opera, include business men as well as ministers, 
evangelists, and a seminary professor. 

The first letter is from a Chicago stock-yards man, 
who evidently knows how to hold true to Christ's 
ideals and make his business the better for this. He 
writes heartily : 

Your editorial in May 7 issue—‘t The Uplift of Grand 
Opera *'—is to my mind one of the strongest and best articles 
you have ever printed. Its influence upon thousands of Sun- 
day-school teachers must be most beneficial. No more dan- 
gerous fallacy could exist than that the grand opera of to-day 
is + ven measurably pure and uplifting. 

Everv thoughtful Christian must recognize that the theater 
and opera are sold out body and soul to Satan, and signs are 
not Incking that he is foreclosing his mortgage. 





I feel like congratulating a religious editor who says what 
he believes and believes what he says—in a day of trimming 
and compromising on every hand. 


A Baptist minister in Pennsylvania speaks out of 
more than theoretical knowledge when he wiités : 


I speak from the standpoint of one who attendedghe theater 
for ten years during my early manhood, and I discriminated, 
too, as other Christians do. Have just finished the Times 
— of May 7 on the grand opera, and know what you say 

true. 


Two evangelists in Illinois testify out of their ob- 
servation as to the drag that this institution is in the 
lives of those upon whom rests the responsibility for 
extending the Kingdom. 


We commend most heartily poe exposition of grand opera. 
May God bless you in your holy fearlessness, he modern 
pulpits are all too silent on popular sinful amusements. Every 
evangelist knows how destructive these forces are to spiritual 
life, and how they prevent the world’s evangelization. ‘‘A 
holy church means a conquered world.’* When Israel is 
clean, the Jerichos fall,—even Ai is too much for Israel with sin 
én the camp. 


From Minnesota another Christian business man 
sends his positive convictions concerning this form 
of ‘‘high art’’ ; 

I cannot forbear expressing my appreciation of the editorial 
on the ‘* Uplift of Grand Opera.’* ‘‘ Our enemies themselves 
being the judges,"" *‘ grand "’ opera is even a worse place for 
Christians to go to than the theater in its most objectionable 
form. We had a sample of‘ graceful” attitudinizing, and 
some of the very eiect were captivated, more's the pity. 

A Presbyterian pastor in New Jersey not only be. 
lieves that opera is unworthy and demoralizing, but 
wants to use the Times’ evidence of this to convince 
or strengthen otkcrs. He writes : 

The editorial, ‘‘ Tne Uplift of Grand Opera,” is most ad- 
mirable, and I hope you will put it in leaflet form so that it 
can have wider circulation. It is much needed as ammuni- 
tion for those who have the courage to withstand the assaults 
of the theater, which are more insidious and insistent than 
ever. Within a few weeks I have had conversations with men, 
some members of church and some not members, in which I 
rou out the things which you review and emphasize ; it 
would help with such and others to have such literature to 
hand or send them ; there is far too little such literature. Ac- 
cept my order for three hundred copies. 

Because of the evident need of material of this sert 
in leaflet form, The Sunday School Times Company 
is glad to make the editorial available for general use, 
as is requested, and will supply it at 3 cents a copy, 
30 cents a dozen, or $2 a hundred copies. 

Particularly impressive is the fervent testimony of 
one who is now advanced in years, a veteran in 
Christ's service : Professor Dr. Howard Osgood, of 
Rochester, New York, widely known as one of Amer- 
ica’s leading Old Testament scholars and a member 


‘ perhaps the intense realism with which 
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vision Committee. Dr. writes ; 
I thank God for the faithful words on the “ Uplift of Grand’ 


of the Old Testament Company of the American Re- 
Osgood 


Opera."’ In my days I knew grand opera well. M 
last attendance was years ahelbre | knew say sis 
and my Saviour,—but and I determined I would 
never my foot in an opera house or a theater, be- 
cause me with vileness. 

May the Holy Spirit fill you and all the writers on The Sun- 


fill 
day School Times with joy and in wi 
courage to speak the traih with calmness and powe, 

For this benediction, and for all these stalwart 
declarations of allegiance to the highest standards, 
the Editor is grateful. The other side of the ques- 
tion? Yes; there was a single protest, just one, and 
it came from the Editor's native state, Connecticut. 
In an extended letter the writer contended that the 
Times editorial was unfair because it singled out a 
particularly objectionable opera for condemnation, 
and assumed that all others were as bad. This ob- 
jection was, of course, not only foreseen, but was met 
in the editorial itself. But for the information of 
those who, like the Connecticut critic, may have 
missed the point of this, the following extracts from 
the editorial, lactudiing statements quoted from news- 
paper writers who were defending the opera in ques- 
tion, are now given again : 

‘«*In fact, many persons who were led by the 
popular clamor to expect something of an especially 
lurid nature were probably disappointed, for, barring 
pictured 
the lust of Herod for the daughter of Herodias, there 
was little that had not been equaled or surpassed in 
frankness in other operas which are accepted as a 
matter of course.’ ’’ 

‘Of the singer who took the leading part, this 
[newspaper] writer said : ‘She was the beast she set 
out to portray from her first entrance. In the temp- 
tation of the saint she. . . in graphic pantomime in- 
dicated the extent of her absorbing passion; but it 
was no worse than the treatment of similar episodes 
in other operas.’ *’ 

‘A metropolitan singer expressed her surprise that 
the opera should be brought into question at all. 
Asked if she thought that a great opera must neces- 
satily have an immoral theme, she replied : * Why, 
yes, they have to have themes like that... . Wag. 
ner’s gods and goddesses were about the worst of the 
lot. But we either have to have these immoral 
stories or go without grand opera.'"’ 

These are the expressed convictions of those who 
produce and defend grand opera, not a one-sided and 
unfair opinion of the Editor. Granting that there 
may be operas in which there is little or nothing ob- 
jectionable (and it is to be questioned whether any 
exist in which there is nothing morally objectionable), 
is the institution of which such things as were de- 
scribed in the editorial are characteristic, and, in the 
view of its defenders, essential, an institution which 
the real disciples of Jesus Christ wish to support? 
The verdict of readers of The Sunday School Times 
has been expressed, and is indicative of the control- 
ling place that Christ has in their lives. 


Stee 


From uw Veteran Pastor’s Prayers. 


UR Father and our God, source of our life, mainspring 
of our ambitions and sum of all our joys : We rejoice 
in thy salvation, and pray for grace that we may be 

content with nothing less than the whole of it, for ourselves 
and for all mankind. We do humbly accept Jesus Christ as 
thine outstretched hand; thy Spirit as Master of our inner 
life ; thy providence as Lord of our affairs and of human his- 
tory. e would fain rise to our appointed destiny as thy visi- 
ble representatives on this planet, and thine heirs and partners 
in the tasks which await us in the great beyond. .. . In pres- 
ence of this majesty of equipment and appointment, and of 
the unhealed sorrows of men to whom we are sent, we implore 
thee to keep us disquieted—until we become wholly Christlike 
in our lives and in our power to serve. Lay the lash on our 
indifference. Empty our hearts of their fondness for trifles, 
Constrain and enable us to use thy measure of values. Keep 
us from indolently making fools of ourselves just because the 
crowd goes that way. Detach us from the multitude—except 
as we grapple with men to lift them up. Uphold us when the 
tug behind makes us sway and falter. Animate us fully with 
thine own exhaustless compassion and patience. Make us 
humble, but aspiring. Never suffer us to be caught and 
trapped in the network of low pleasures and debased aims, 
woven by selfish fingers. Keep the unwary from being misled 
by the glitter of fashionable folly. Tear away the veil that 
hides the vision of thy face and blinds us to the glory of truth 
and righteousness and Christian service. Oh, that the eyes of 
the blind may be opened and the deaf ears unstopped.... 
Lord, take possession of thine own domain: our hearts and 
habits, thy professed church, and every department of legiti- 
mate human activity. Let thy light shine. Make us pie 
that the needy shall seek our company, and so Christly that 
our company shall do them good. Make us so honest in giv- 
ing that no church or Christian enterprise shall be stinted while 
our lusts grow fat. Let tne day pass when we shall plot to pay 
dollars for baubles and only aimes for religion and charity ; 
when we systematically bestow days on empty hilarity, and 
only chance moments on prayer or Bible or ministries to dying 
men. Lord, shatter our hypocrisies. Take the alacrity which 
our vices have stolen and restore it to its piace in our religion. 
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LESSON FOR JULY 24 (Matt. 17 : 1-8, 14-20) 





(This narrative is supposed to be written by 
one who is in Galilee in the time of Christ.) 


Y CITY, Capernaum, has never had so pros- 
M perous a year as the one just passed. It is 
now the beginning of summer, in the year 
A.D. 29, and men of all nationalities from near and 
See Se, nee oe rane See 
have been enlarged, and new ones open e 
caravan trade has greatly increased. The building 
contractors cannot begin to keep up with their orders 
for new structures within and without the city walls. 
Our port has become the greatest on the lake. 

The cause for this material well-being is Jesus of 
Nazareth. For nearly two years he has made this 
place his headquarters. When he is here people 
flock in from everywhere, and it is very difficult to 
provide accommodations for them. In fact, so great 
is the pressure that a new enterprise has sprung up 
in the making of tent cities without the walls to pro- 
vide extra lodging-places. When he is away for a 
while, the multitude thins out a little, but it is only 
to have the places taken by those who come to await 
his return. The marvelous cures of Jesus and his 
words are never-failing subjects of discussion. 

The never failing question is, Who is he? There 
are all sorts of answers to this question. Many shrewd 
men have tried to entrap him into the making. of 
some definite declaration in regard to himself, . but 
have so far failed to do so. For the present he seems 
to be content to let his words and acts make their own 
impression. The opinion grows, however, that he is 
the Messiah. 

Now a new and to mea startling thing has come 
up. There is a movement on foot to take Jesus. and 
make him king. In order.that he may have an army 
at his back men have been enlisted all over Galilee. 
‘I did not know of this until yesterday afternoon, when 
a very good friend of mine came to my house, and 
afver asking to see me privately, told me of the scheme. 
I did not believe at all in it, and I told him so very 
plainly. He, however, was so insistent that I con- 
sented to meet some of the promoters of the move- 
ment at the house of aman named Amos, When I 
arrived there I was greatly surprised to see so many 
men. of the highest standing present. 

This morning the city is wild with excitement. 
There is a rumor that John the Baptist has been 
killed by Herod Antipas, the governor. The report 
has been brought by one of the despatch boats from 
the lower end of the lake. Every one is crowding 
down to the shore, but the man who, brought the 
news cannot be found. Within two hours, however, 
another despatch boat is due, and then we shall know 
the truth... Men are everywhere gathered in groups, 
indignantly talking over this outrage. It seems to me 
that, if this rumor proves true, there will be a deter- 
mined effort made -to place Jesus at once at the head 
of the government. rors 

But there is the despatch boat, and we soon learn 
the truth ofthe rumor, and the horrible details of 
the murder of John. Immediately there is a cry for 
Jesus, Jesus! Jesus of Nazareth! Where is he? 
Let him lead us! The shouting grows in volume and 
intensity as the multitude take it up. But Jesus can- 
not be found. He was in the city this morning, for 
many saw him in the market-place. Just as the search 
is about to be given up, some fishermen who have 
just come in tell us that they saw him, with his dis- 
ciples, in a boat about an hour ago, going in the 
direction of Bethsaida Julias. This is enough to start 
the multitude in that direction. 

It is a matter of only a few hours before we find 
him. Many come out of the neighboring villages, 
bringing their sick with them. Thousands throng 
about him, and Jesus is busy in healing and teaching. 
The time passes all too quickly, and the summer 
afternoon draws to a close. The disciples come to 
him asking that he send the multitude away. The 
people are hungry, and there is no food here for 
them. The disciples are very much puzzled by the 
reply of Jesus that the multitude need not depart, and 
that they are to give the people food. In astonish- 
ment they reply that their stock of food consists of 
five loaves and two fishes. ‘‘ Bring them to me,"’ is 
the response. ‘‘And he commanded the multitude 
to sit down on the grass, and he took the five loaves, 


‘east of Capernaum). 
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To create atmosphere is the delicate work of the 
artist and the teacher. It takes more than a glance 
at the Bible lesson to do that for a class,—to make 
Bible scenes live in the imagination with reality. 
Dr. Sell, in this third article of a series of four, 
gives one a sense of actual sharing in the events of 
which he writes—a first need in true teaching. 
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and the two fishes, and looking up to heaven, he 
blessed, and brake, and gave the loaves to his dis- 
ciples, and the disciples to the multitude."’ 

Then the people who had come ott from Caper- 
naum, when they saw this miracle, raised their cry of 
a few hours before, ‘‘Jesus of Nazareth! Let us make 
him our king!"’ Soon a rush is made for him, but 
Jesus avoids it and departs. Soon after this he joins 
his disciples and sends them in a boat back to Caper- 
naum, while he remains on the shore, It was told 
me by one of the disciples afterward that in the 
midst of their lake passage they were very much 
frightened by seeing some one coming toward them, 
walking on the water. Before they were completely 
overcome, however, they heard the voice of Jesus 
assuring them that they need not be afraid. When 
he came into the boat some were so completely con- 


vinced that he was the Son of God that they wor- . 


shiped him. 

The next morning great crowds of people assemble 
in the central square, discussing all the recent events, 
and agitating in the strongest way the forcing of Jesus 
to become king. Then word is given out that Jesus 
proposes to meet the chief men and others, in the 
great synagogue. As soon as this is made known 
there is a rush for that. place. By the merest chance 
I manage to get in. As soon asthe place quiets 
down, Jesus begins to speak. I wish that I could 
tell to you what he said in full, but the import of it is 
that they had entirely misunderstood his mission in 
trying to make him king, that in his miracle working 
he had tried to draw their attention to a spiritual 
kingdom far greater than any earthly kingdom, and 
that it would be a deLasing of his work to become a 
mere ‘‘Healer’’ or an earthly ‘‘Bread’’ king. He 
had fed them upon the other side of the lake with 
bread to draw their attention to himself as the heav- 
enly bread that would nourish their spiritual natures. 
‘*T am the bread of life,’’ he said, ‘*he that cometh 
to me shall never hunger ; he that believeth on me 
shall never thirst. Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink 
his blood, ye have no life in you.’’ He said very 
much more to the same import. 

These words, when they are reported to the waiting 
multitude, produce a great revulsion of feeling, and 
many fall away from him,—so much so that Jesus 
said to the Twelve, ‘‘ Will ye also go away?’’ . Peter 
answered that they had no one else to whom they 
could go, as he alone had the words of eternal life. 

Then Jesus, with his disciples, leaves Capernaum 
for a journey to the north, into the region of the great 
commercial cities of Tyre and Sidon. From there I 
am told that the company went east for about twenty 
miles, and thence came south to Decapolis, the country 
east of Lake Galilee. Here are a number of Greek 
cities, and Jesus is received with great enthusiasm by 
immense crowds of people. He performs many cures. 
Coming near the eastern shore of the lake, the throngs 
still with him, he gives a feast to four thousand 
people. Then, taking a ship, he crosses to Magdala 
on the west shore. Evidently his enemies, the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees, have been watching for his re- 
turn, for at once they came down to meet him and 
demand a sign from him. He tells them very piainly 
that they are hypocritical in making such a demand, 

I now hear that Jesus is about to take a second jour- 
ney north: The Pharisees and Sadducees have said so 
much against Jesus that the multitude has, for a great 
part, fallen-away from him. Early one summer morn- 
ing, Jesus, with his little company of disciples, takes 
the road to Czsarea Philippi (about thirty miles north- 
All day we follow him, keeping 
at a certain distance, but at night we all lodge in the 
same village: ~The disciples go about with very sad 
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countenances. We ask them in regard to what has 
been said and done during the day. At first they are 
reluctant to tell us. Finally, however, being assured 
of our friendliness, they say that Jesus has questioned 
them in regard to the general opinion of him. They 
repeat to him what they have heard, that he is ‘John 
the Baptist, Elias, Jeremias, or one of the prophets."’ 
At that he turns to them in a searching way and asks, 
‘*But whom say ye that I am?’’ Peter, instantly 
answering for all, replies, ‘*‘Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the ig | God.’ To their utter surprise, 
Jesus now makes that acknowledgment which all the 
shrewd questions of friends and enemies have not 
hitherto been able to draw from him. He says, 
‘*Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven.’’ But this is for the present to 
be kept secret. ‘Surely this is. nothing to be sad 
over,’’ we say to the disciples. ‘‘ You should rather 
be glad.’ ‘It is even so,’ they reply, ‘* but he told 
us further how that he must go unto Jerusalem, and 
suffer many things of the elders and chief priests and 
scribes, and be killed, and be raised again the third 
day. This deciaration, which we cannot understand, 
has filled our hearts with sadness.’’ 

The next morning, when we come to look for Jesus 
and his disciples, we find that they have departed. 
In tact, search for them as we may, we cannot find 
them. Meantime we go on to Czsarea Philippi. 
Here we determine to stay until we get some trace of 
Jesus. This city has a magnificent situation, and one 
of romantic beauty, at the foot of Mount Hermon, It 
is placed on a triangular terrace more than eleven 
hundred feet above sea level, surrounded by a strong 
wall flanked by massive towers. There are many fine 
buildings here, with a splendid temple of white marble. 
Near the city ‘*abundant water produces luxuriant 
vegetation, fertile fields stretch away to the westward, 
while groves of stately poplars, great oaks, and low- 
lier evergreens surround the place with perennial 
charm.’’ Mount Hermon, which we climbed, towers 
over the city more thah eight thousand feet. It is the 
most conspicuous feature of Palestine. Its three low 
peaks on the top are usually covered with snow until 
late in the summer. While the upper part is barren, 
the lower sides are covered with vineyards, around 
numerous villages. 

Word is now brought to the city, after five days, 
that Jesus and his disciples have been located in a 
village upon the side of the mountain. The whole 
population is greatly excited when this news is made 
known, and streams out toward that place. We 
arrive at the little village shortly after midnight, only 
to find that Jesus, taking with him Peter, James and 
John, has gone up the mountain. The rest of the 
disciples are here, surrounded by a great crowd of 
people, but they can tell us nothing of what he has 
gone for, or when he willreturn. In the multitude is 
a certain lunatic boy who keeps crying out and making 
horrible noises. The father of the boy is continually 
appealing to the disciples of Jesus to cast out the evil 
spirit, but with all their trying they can do nothing. 

That morning, very early, when Jesus was on the 
mountain and praying, ‘‘the fashion of his coun- 
tenance was altered, and his raiment was white and 
glistering. And béhold there talked with him two 
men, which were Moses and Elias : who appeared in 
glory and spake of his decease which he should ac- 
complish at Jerusalem.’’ Shortly after a cloud over- 
shadowed them, ‘‘ And there came a voice out of the 
cloud, saying, This is my beloved Son: hear him."’ 
Peter, James and John were frightened and greatly 
troubled, until they began to realize somewhat the 
meariing of this wondrous revelation, and then they 
were greatly exalted. Then came Jesus to the foot 
of the mountain, where the crowd was with the 
lunatic boy, and he rebuked the devil and he departed 
out of him. Then we all went down to Capernaum. 
But now how changed his ministry! The crowds no 
longer throng Jesus, for he has made it very plain 
that he is no mere ‘* Healer,’’ but seeks-the spiritual 
renewing of men; and to accomplish this he must 
suffer and die. His face is set toward Jerusalem, 
where he says he is to be betrayed into the hands of 
men and to be killed. Let us follow him there. 

Fort Wayne, Inp. 
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SECOND ARTICLE 


= council of war had not really ; it was 
to take up its stupendous task on the morrow ; 
but its membership had assembled in one of the 
great halls of Edinburgh University, and this is what 
the Dean of the Faculty of Divinity was saying to the 
young American layman who later shared with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury the honors of the opening 
addresses : ‘‘.. . The roll of our honorary graduates 
in divinity contains the names of only two laymen ; 
it is never likely to be a large one; but I regard it as 
a privilege to ask you to add to that list the name of 
one who, though not a preacher by calling, is recog- 
nized as a speaker of commanding power, as a great 
spiritual force in the Church to which he belongs, and 
who, by his speaking, his writings, and his adminis- 
trative work, exercises an altogether unique influence 
on the religious life of the community.’" Mr. Robert 
E, Speer bowed before Sir William Turner, the Vice 
Chancellor of the University, as the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity was conferred upon him, the third layman 
in the history of the University to be thus honored. 

A few minutes later the Dean of the Faculty of 
Law, Professor Sir Ludovic Grant, was saying of an- 
other American layman, with whose name Speer’s is 
constantly coupled: ‘‘The name which I have this 
moment pronounced is honored and revered in all 
the Universities and seats of learning throughout the 
world, for it is the name of a dauntless crusader who 
has found his mission in the advancement of the spir- 
itual side of University life, of a great leader who has 
for years exercised an extraordinary ascendancy over 
the students of all countries. The rare intellectual 
gifts which Mr. Mott exhibited when himself a stu- 
dent at Cornell University, his brilliant achievements 
in scholarship, history, and philosophy, fully warrant 
the belief ‘that he would have risen to high pre-emi- 
nence in whatevér walk of life he had chosen to set 
his steps. .. . Mr. ‘Mott ‘is no stranger to these pre- 
cincts, and the Senatus extend a cordial welcome to 
him, while offering him the highest honor in their 
gift.’ And upon John R. Mott was conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, a fitting recognition of the 
statesmanship which has lavished itself upon the win- 
ning of the student body of the world to the kingdom 
of heaven, 

For the next eight days (not including Sunday) the 
Conference devoted itself unsparingly to the investi- 
gation of the exhaustive reports which its eight Com- 
missions had spent two years in preparing (as de- 
scribed in last week's account) The most important 
and the most difficult office in the Conference, the 
chairmanship of the all-day sessions devoted to the 
Commission reports, was unanimously voted te Mr. 
—now Dr,—Mott, who carried its burdens with a 
quiet power, a generalship, a keenness of vision and 
a capacity for instant judicial decision which won the 
deepening respect and enthusiasm of the delegates 
the more with every passing day. 

The order of each day was begun by the presenta- 
tion of a Commission's Report by its chairman, in 
not more than forty-five minutes ; at the close of the 
day the Report and day’s discussion were summarized 
by its vice-chairman ; and the entire intervening time 
of the sessions, except for an Intercession Period 
of thirty minutes, was given to seven-minute ad- 
dresses on the subject of the Commission by dele- 
gates from every section of the globe, whose applica- 
tions to speak had been sent up in writing ; from 
these applications selections were made by the chair- 
man, as the entire day never gave enough time to 
hear from all. To’ give still further definiteness to 
the discussions, there was published in advance, in 
the issues of the ‘‘Conference Daily Paper’’ mailed 
each night to all delegates, a set of ‘*Agenda,’’ or 
points in the Commission's report for the special con- 
sideration of the Conference. Some of these Agenda 
are noted later in this account, and illustrate the vital 
and practical nature of all the discussions. The 
seven-minute limit was uncompromisingly held to ; 
not more than two or three times, and then only by 
the consent of the entire Conference, was its time 
extended by a minute or two. It was a novel sight to 
see peers and bishops, veteran missionaries and board 
experts, as docile children in the h. « ds of the Ameri- 
can chairman whose inflexible fideuty to the ordered 
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rules of the assemblage whose servant and trustee he 
counted himself never gave offense, while it always 
exacted from others the obedience that he imposed 
upon himself. The Right Rev. the Bishop of Birm- 
ingham (Charlies Gore, D.D.), was in the midst of a 
sentence when the seven-minute bell tinkled. Turn- 
ing, the Bishop caught the chairman's eye, and with- 
out an instant's hesitation fled precipitately from the 
platform. The delegates’ tumultuous applause of the 
Bishop's fairness would not cease until the chairman 
had asked him to return and finish his message ; this 
the Bishop did in a few seconds’ time, and the integ- 
rity of the order of business was unimpaired. At an- 
other time the Right Rev. Charles H, Brent, D.D., 
Bishop of the Philippines, was in the midst of a defi- 
nition of the word ‘‘ luxury '’ when the bell sounded. 
He stopped like a soldier, and retired. As he reached 
his seat amid a similar burst of applause, Dr. Mott 
said, ‘‘ Bishop Brent will please finish the sentence."’ 
It was worth finishing : ‘‘ Luxury is an undisciplined 
use of God's gifts; it is allowing the material to 
dictate terms to us.’’ 

It will take nine volumes of from three to four hun- 
dred pages each to contain the adequate report of this 
World Missionary Conference, Eight of these volumes 
will give the reports of the eight Commissions, with 
abstracts of the Conference debates. The ninth will 
give a general account of the Conference and ver- 
batim reports of the evening addresses, * 

Not even the briefest summary of the debates on all 
these Commission Reports can be given here; but 
some of the typical conclusions—one dare not say 
most important, so vital were all of the sessions—are 
cited, as illustrating the character of the problems 
worked out. 

Commission I was on ‘‘ Carrying the Gospel to All 
the Non-Christiaa World.’’ Its report had been com- 
piled with the co-operation of between five and six 
hundred missionaries and leaders of native churches. 
Part of its work was the producing of a ‘Statistical 
Atlas of Christian Missions,’’ including maps of non- 
Christian lands showing all mission stations, a station- 
index, complete statistics of missions among all non- 
Christians, and a complete directory of all missionary 
societies : a stupendous work that now displaces 
everything of the sort that has preceded it.* 

Half of the day devoted to Commission I was spent 
in hearing missivaaries fresh from the fields of the 
world discuss the situation in their own fields as re- 
lated to their evangelization. It was a living kaleido- 
scope of thrilling facts, tragic needs, hopeful chal- 
lenges. Exactly twenty speakers, including the 
Chairman of the Commission, representing eleven 
different fields or divisions of work, were heard in 
two hours and a half. 

Three of the vital questions debated during the 
afternoon were : 

1) Should the Church seek to enter at once the practi- 
cally unoccupied fields, or first enlarge its activities in 
fields where it is already at work? (2) In establishing the 
Church on the mission field, what should be the relative 
emphasis on the conversion of individuals, and onthe 
bringing of communities under Christian influence? -(3) 





1 The complete set of nine volumes may be ordered from W. Henry 
Grant, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, for $5, single volumes $1, 
carriage extra. In Great Britain, address Soorswery Dowt Missionary 
Conference, 100 Princes Street, Edinburgh; 18 shillings per set, 3 s. 
6 d. per volume. 

2 This Statistical Atlas may be secured from W. Henry Grant, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, for about $4. 
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Should the missionary devote chief attention to raising up 
and helping to develop a native a agency, or to 
doing direct evangelistic work ? 

Fifteen missionaries and secretaries discussed these 
and one or two other questions. On (1), Zwemer of 
Arabia declared that it is not a question of alterna- 
tives : God is calling us immediately to strengthen 
the occupied fields, and to occupy the fields not yet 
touched. Christ's glory is at stake in the unoccupied 
fields of the world ; they are*not unoccupied by sin 
and by shame. And there are in these fields the 
glories of great ay ge AT 

On (2), while gain of the influence of strong 
Christian churches was urged, the matter was unan- 
swerably summed up by Speer when he said ; ‘‘ What- 
ever else religion may be, primarily it is an affair of 
God with the soul.’’ Christianity was started by re- 
creating individuals, not by bringing communities 
under Christian influence. Both things must be done, 
and the doing of each conditions the doing of the 
other ; but we cannot build a world better than the 
goodness of the men who compose it. 

On (3), the testimony was unmistakable that native 
evangelistic work is the hope of world evangelization. 
Bishop L. H. Roots, of Hankow, said that the bitter- 
est complaint against foreign missions he had ever 
heard was that of a young Chinaman who charged 
that the foreign missionaries do not want the native 
young men and women to get the training and equip- 
ment that shall enable them to do this work. ‘‘We 
know that this is not true,’’ said Bishop Roots ; ‘‘ but 
we must see to it that it is not only not true of our 
own hearts, but also not true of the missionary policy 
and administration of our church. The danger is 
that, when the great ingathering comes, we shall not 
have a sufficient force of native ministers to care for 
them.’’ , Phar | 

While there were, from time to time, expressions of 
honest and positive difference of conviction, neverthe- 
less there was an amazingly small measure of this in 
the Conference as a whole, —so small that the impres- 
sion of debate was almost negligible ; it was rather a 
splendid unity of conviction on the great fundamental 
points of God-ordained campaigning in this war for 
world conquest. Yet the questions discussed were not 
of the sort to which the answers have hitherto been 
trite, obvious, or commonplace. There has been wide 
divergence of view and practise in these matters ; 
and this makes the work of God’s hand at Edinburgh 
the more conspicuous and remarkable, 

For example, other questions with which the Con- 
ference had to deal were such as the following : How 
much independence should be given to the native 
church which the missionary has organized? How 
should the native workers be supported,—by their 
own people or by the boards? What standards should 
be held to for admission into church membership ? 
The adjustment between education and evangelization 
in the mission field. How to present the missionary 
message to non-Christians: what Christian truths 
make the most direct appeal, what are the hindrances 
to the acceptance of Christ, should the missionary 
recognize good elements in the religion of those whom 
he seeks to evangelize or count it all unworthy ? How 
should the missionary deport himself toward the gov- 
ernment? What missionary responsibilities have 
Christian colonial governments, such as Great Britain 
in India and Egypt? Is the present preparation of 
missionaries adequate? How can more time and at- 
tention be given to the missionaries’ work in produc- 
ing Christian literature? How can the home church 
be made adequate to the missionary problem that 
confronts Christianity ? 

The unity of Christendom as the only hope of suc- 
cess in taking the world for Christ was the dominant 
note of the entire Conference. But how could the 
Conference crystallize in any permanent way this con- 
viction? The answer to this, if answer it could have 
at this time, was likely to be discovered when the 
report of Commission VIII, on ‘‘Co-operation and the 
Promotion of Unity,’’ came before: the Conference. 
The story of that day, and of the closing session of the 
Conference, will be told in the third and concluding 
sketch in this series. 

EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 


(Zo be concluded) 
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Teens 





V. THE SOCIAL SIDE 


HAVE been spending the day with adolescence, 
surrounded by boys and girls in their teens and 
young men and women just outside. It is now 

the evening of Memorial Day. My companion, a young 
woman just out of her teens, had taken her holiday to 
come.to the Normal School to arrange for entrance in 
the fall. She has worked hard for two years, saved her 
money, and now plans to take a full course at the school 
to fit herself to become an expert teacher in China. She 
wanted to spend the rest of the day with me and talk 
about it, and I took her to W——that we might en- 
joy the out-of-doors, We sat in a secluded corner of 
the big open dining-room, and she talked of China's 
need, of the great opportunity, —hurled facts about the 
darkness of China at me until I gazed at the animated 
encyclopedia in astonishment. Her face glowed with 
enthusiasm ; it is a sweet face, girlish and eager, and 
I could but wonder as I looked at her, how China's 
need had gotten such a hold upon her. 

While she seemed for a few moments lost in thought, 
my eyes wandered over the room crowded with youth. 
All sorts and conditions were there, but all young. 
It was Memorial Day, but they had not waited to see 
the short procession of those who still remain to us of 
the hundreds who went out with their lives in their 
hands at the country’s bidding. They. were jolly, 
happy, light-hearted, rough and very crude, and yet 
—they were just the ones who, if the country should 
call again, would answer ; the boys promptly, will- 
ingly, offering their lives, the girls laying their hearts 
on the altar of their country's need. But to-day it 
was just a holiday. At the table near us was a group 
of four, none over seventeen. The discussion and final 
ordering of the dinner was most interesting. They 
talked over prices, too, with great frankness, ‘‘ That's 
too much,’’ and ‘‘ wedon’ t need coffee, that will take ten 
cents off foreach ofus.’’ I haveseldom seen four people 
enjoy dinner as they did. The girls’ dresses . mani- 
fested the effort to attain ‘‘the latest thing,’’ and the 
boy$ were not behind. When they left the dining- 
room and walked down toward the boat-house they 
tried to look so unconcerned ! How they had saved 
for this one little day! At every table were groups 
just as interesting. The grounds were crowded with 
other groups, laughing and shoufing and joking. 
The jokes no one save themselves could appreciate. 
The skating rink was crowded—the dancing pavilion, 
the open air theater—every incoming trolley brought 
more intent upon having ‘‘a good time,’’ I forgot 
China until a direct question brought” me back. 
Here she was, my eager, intense, enthusiastic girl, 
looking forward with joy to China with its. crushing 
weight of ignorance, its impossible language and its 
almond-eyed people neither asking nor desiring to be 
helped ! What has made the difference between her 
and those all about me? Before I could answer her 
question or my own, three automobiles passed, filled 
with laughing girls and boys, all intheirteens, Their 
faces were different from those in the grove,—their 

_ laughter more musical,—the automobiles bore their 
country’s flag, the girls wore flowers, I knew some 
of the faces—it was a ‘* house party,’’ and they were 
off for ‘*a good time.’’ 


How Shall They Play ? 

Suddenly it surged over me that this was but one 
little spot in the great country—and the rush of the 
other thousands, the shop girls, clerks, the office 
girls, the students, all in search of a good time op- 
pressed me, and before my mind hurried back to a 
Chinese kindergarten, my heart cried, ‘‘Oh, Lord, 

- how shall the world f/ay with real pleasure and pro- 
fit?’' Is this the way? I heard no answer. The 


problem is too big for me, yet I cannot let it alone, . 


for the world must play, and always the most eager 
players are young,—and always the girl in her teens 
is the center of the game. 

Mankind is social. He must have companionships 
and pleasures in common with his kind. Only when 
crippled, mentally deformed, abnormal, does he be- 
come anti-social. This is true all through life and 
especially true in adolescence, when nature is’ most 
keenly conscious of elemental powers and passions. 

It is true that the girl in her teens is often alone. 
Alone she dreams her day-dreams, writes. her poems, 


‘becomes her natural social center. 


** How to satisfy “he social nature in ways that 

make for character ” is the question Miss Slattery 

discusses in this fifth article of her series. It is 

your problem as a teacher of girls. Miss Slattery 

makes it less of a problem by her earnest, suggest- 
ive words. 





floods her imagination with all the things that are to 
be. In common with all humanity she meets her 
deepest experiences alone. But yesterday, a girl of 
nineteen tried to tell me of the happiness her engage- 
ment to a fine, strong man had brought to her. She 
said, ‘‘ all that it means can’¢ be said.’’ Last week 
a girl of eighteen tried to tell out all the loneliness and 
crushing disappointment her mother’s death had 
brought, but she ended her appeal for help with the 
old cry, ‘‘no one can really help, I’ ve just got to bear 
it." Before the teens have passed many girls learn 
that great joy and great sorrow must be met alone. 

But for the common life of the every day, man 
lives with others. He can neither work alone nor 
play alone, and with adolescence comes the realiza- 
tion of it, sweeping into the life. 

The girl who loves and seeks solitude continually 
is ill mentally, physically or spiritually, and needs 
watchful sympathetic care, which shall discover the 
cause of her morbidness and help her escape from it. 

Environment fixes largely the companions of the 
girl and her place in the social scale predetermines to 
some extent how she shall play. If she is in a home 
where the family is closely related to the church in all 
departments of its active work and life, the church 
Its entertainments, 
suppers, young’ people’s socials, etc., furnish the 


means for her amusement and the place where she 


may fort 'ftiendships. If she is a working girl board- 
ing in ‘a strange city or living in a home in no way 
connected with the church, unless the Y. W. C. A. 
through the gymnasium or other classes reaches her, 
where shall she find her social center where she may 
meet other young people, form friendships and have 
a good time? In summer the public parks answer 
that question. In winter, the skating rink, ‘the 
dancing party,’’ the moving picture show. 


Satisfying the Social Side 

If the girl lives in a happy home surrounded by 
wealth together with culture and refinement, her 
social life will be guided and guarded during her 
teens and she will be helped to have a good time. Ifshe 
be that happiest of all girls, the one whose own home 
is the social center where music, games and fun 
abound, and where friends are always welcomed, she 
is safe. Such homes might solve the whole problem, 
but there are not enough. 

When the teacher looks seriously at the social side 
of her girls in their teens and realizes the craving of 
the whole nature for companionship, laughter and 
fun, she finds it hard to say ‘‘Don’t,’’ even to the 
things of which she.does not personally approve, be- 
cause she must meet the question clear and frank, 
‘*What can I do then?’’ That question has been 
answered, so far as the church is concerned, only 
here and there. Some splendid, successful attempts 
have been made that give us hope for the future. 

Most Sunday-school teachers of girls in their teens 
have awakened recently to the fact that unless the 
demands of the social side be satisfied. in a sane, 
healthful way, the girl’s spiritual nature suffers, and 
the mental and physical as well. 

Any teacher willing to make a little investigation 
will be surprised to learn how many of the girls en- 
joying the kind of amusements which do not make 
for sound moral health were at ten or twelve regular 
members of the Sunday-school, and how many still 
come occasionally. 

My observation the past few years of the social 
side of the girl in her teens, and especially the girl 
who has left school, has made me feel that if the op- 
portunity to choose came to me as to Solomon, I 
would rather have the knowledge and power to give 
the young people of to-day sane, safe amusement, 
than anything else I know. 

While she enjoys to the fullest the society of the 


group, the girl in her teens invariably has a ‘‘ dearest 
friend,’’ who shares her joys, sorrows and confidences. 
These friendships may be the sources of greatest 
blessings or may mean only the lowering of the whole 
tone of moral life. 

I remember a girl of sixteen, dreamy, imaginative, 
and so much interested in her boy companions that 
lessons, home interests and everything else was sacri- 
ficed. What to do with her, or what interest to sub- 
stitute, was a question that both mother and teacher 
failed to solve. At a most opportune time a ‘‘new 
girl’’ moved into the neighborhood and entered 
school, She was practical, attractive, a good scholar, 
greatly interested in outdoor athletics. Because they 
lived so near, the two girls were thrown much to- 
gether. The companionship deepened into friend- 
ship. Soon the dreamy sixteen-year-6ld was playing 
tennis on summer afternoons, and reading aloud in 
the hammock afterward to rest. When winter came, 
she suddenly decided that school and study were 
worth while, brought up all her averages, and made 
up her mind to try for college. Skating and the 
gymnasium made her a new girl. And all this trans- 
formation, fortunately for her good, came naturally 
and very rapidly through the influence of her com- 
panion, It comes almost as quickly in the other 
direction. Nothing can be more helpful to the shy, 


‘timid, self-conscious girl than the companionship of 


one who will encourage her, and help her take her 
place with others in the social life of which she is a 
part. 


When They are ** Left Out ’’ 

Some of the bitterest suffering. known to girls: .in 
their teens comes because they are ‘‘ left, out’’ and 
must go ‘‘alone.’’. The misery of being left to one- 
self is registered in that familiar sentence, ‘Oh ! I 
don’t want to go alone.’’ The girl in her teens needs 
a‘*chum,”’ a‘‘ best friend,’’a companion, and anything 
that the teacher can do to aid in the formation of 
helpful friendships is worth while, for the friends loyal 
and true through the teen age are the ones who in 
later years, when the need is deeper and friendships 
are tested, stand by, That there should be some way 
and place in which, surrounded by a Christian en- 
vironment that makes for righteousness, girls in their 
late teens and just outside, who have no homes, or 
homes only in name, can meet and learn to know 
young men of the right sort, is evident to all who 
have even considered the matter. 

When the the great teacher was here no need es- 
caped his notice. All that he taught and did was in 
response to weed. Many of the teachers of to-day are 
earnestly asking how far they can follow him in this 
great principle of his life. 

When as teachers, interested in what we call the 
deepest things in the girl’s life, we are sometimes 
impatient with her light-heartedness, with the giggles 
and boisterous fun and ‘‘silliness'’ of the early teens, 
and the social tactics and philosophies of the later 
period, let us remember that the natural, healthy girl 
is ‘‘whole.’’ She is dody, mind and sfirit, and all 
three together make her a social being. All sérce 
speak in the passion to enjoy,—to seek pleasure. 
And the teacher of girls in their teens is as truly in 
the service of the living God when she boards the 
trolley-car and accompanies her girls to the lake fora 
picnic supper after a day of hard work or study, as 
when teaching them on Sunday the splendid principles 
that governed Paul’s life. She just as truly serves, 
some cold, rainy, February afternoon as, with two of 
the girls she wants to know better, she cuts out red 
hearts to decorate the room for the valentine social to 
which the members of her class have each invited a 
girl not specially interested in the Sunday-school as 
when she talks over on Sunday, “Serve the Lord 
with gladness,’’ for on Sunday she is ¢e//ing them how 
to serve and on Tuesday she is showing them how. _ 

If the teacher but once catch a glimpse of the sig- 
nificant fact that a girl cannot play wrong.and pray 
right, a new realization of the importance of the social 
side will stir her to action, and send her out to seek 
help from all who are willing to aid in the solution of 
world problem of how to satisfy the social nature in 
ways that make for character. 

Fircusurc, Mass. 
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LESSON 4. JULY 24. THE TRANSFIGURATION 


Matthew 17 : 1-8, 14-20. 


Commit verses I, 2 


Golden Text: This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye him—Matthew 17 : 5 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
Parallel passages: Mark 9 ; 2-8, 14-29; Luke g : 28-43 
Getting Started in Class 


URING the past year, who have made the most 
money, the men who were already rich 
at the beginning of that year, or the men 

who were poor? As between the large capitalist and 
the nearest corner grocer, for example: which of 
those two do you think increased his money assets 
most during the year? Why? The capitalist had 
the most invested, had the most to work with, and so 
was able to get the biggest returns or dividends. Is 
that fair? Re Bible seems to think so, Jesus him- 
self said (Luke 19 : 26): ‘* Unto every one that hath 
shall be given; but from him that hath not, even 
that which he hath shall be taken away from him.” 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


The time had come, in Jesus’ life on earth, when 
God was going to make a demonstration,or give asign, 
of Jesus’ work and pone and glory, which was to be 
more wonderful and impressive than anything that 
had occurred during Jesus’ entire lifetime. And to 
whom would God give the privilege of witnessing 
this? Those scribes and Pharisees who demanded a 
‘*sign” of Jesus, whereby he should show who he was 
and prove his authority,—they needed this wonder- 
ful evidence most, did they not? But they were not 
to getit. Whowere? Whoshould you say would be 
most likely to be given this tremendous. privilege ? 

Some one read aloud the first verse of the lesson. 
Yes; the three disciples: who probably already knew 
more about Jesus than any other three men then liv- 
ing; the three who were closest to him, who had evi- 
dently responded most fully to his call and thrown 
themselves most completely into his service,—these 
three were now to’ be ~~ ws still more about him, and 
given the gréatest privilege’ that God at this time 
could grabt. Was it fair? Is it fair that the man 
who invests the most should get the greatest returns ? 

That is one of the lessons of the Transfiguration, 
and one that is tremendously important for every 
class to learn. The ae of watching the Trans- 
figuration of Jesus Christ was not so much a proof, to 
convince doubting or reluctant men, as it was a re- 
ward or further privilege and equipment for those 
who had already surrendered themselves to him, and 
risked and invested their lives and their fortunes in 
him, ‘Those are the only terms on which we shall 
ever win the richest visions and privileges of the 
Christian life: the investment of all of ourselves and 
all that we have in Christ's service. Then only shall 
we have any Transfiguration experiences and privi- 
leges. 

n bringing out the meaning of the Transfiguration, 
show, from Stalker's first paragraph, its significance 
to Jesus, to the three disciples, and to ourselves. 
What it actually was is suggested in Stalker's second 
paragraph, and Ridgway’s second paragraph. The 
meaning of the presence of Moses and Elijah 
is made very plain in Stalker’s third efogseg®- 

Try to grasp and pass on the thought of ‘‘ Heaven 
watching. * so vividly expressed in Ridgway’s third 
paragraph. The kind of tabernacle that 
to build is described in Mackie’s first paragraph, and 
in ** Visiting the Lesson Scenes.” 

Save enough time in your teaching period todrive 
home the truth of the second half of the lesson. Pierson 
shows the inseparable connection of the two parts, 
either one of whichis incomplete and useless without 
the other. Get your vision, then serve, is the thought; 
but remember also that the best visions come to those 
who are already serving,—visions that are meant to 
make their service count for still more. Transfigura- 
tion and Disfiguration, as Dr. Stalker connects them, 
must go together in this world; the mountain tops 
are forthe lifting of the valleys. 


€ 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


[The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
to here will be found in this issue of the Times] 


Verse 1.—Why were Peter, James, and John chosen for 
this special honor? Is this mountain indentified? (Riddle, 
on v. I, and second paragraph ; Lovett, 2.) 

Verse 2.—What does ‘‘transfigured’’ mean? (Riddle ; 
Stalker, 2.) 

Verse 3.—How may we suppose that Moses and Elijah 
were recognized by the onlookers ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 4.— What motive was probably back of this sugges- 
tion of Peter’s ? (Riddle ; Stalker, 3; Mackie, 1.) 






eter offered — 


t And after six days Jesus taketh with him Peter, and 
1 James, and John his brother, and bringeth them up into a 
high mountain apart : 2 and he was transfigured before them ; 
and his face did shine as the sun, and his garments became 
white as the light. 3 And behold, there appeared unto them 
Moses and Elijah talking with him. 4 And Peter answered, 
and said unto Jesus, Lord, it is good for us to be here : if thou 
wilt, I will make here three * tabernacles; one for thee, and 
one for Moses, and one for Elijah. 5 While he“was yet speak- 
ing, behold, a bright cloud overshadowed them: and behold, 
a voice out of the cloud, saying, This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased ; hear ye him. 6 And when the dis- 
ciples heard it, thev fell on their face, and were sore afraid. 
7 And Jesus came and touched them and said, Arise, and be 
not afraid. 8 And lifting up their eyes, they saw no one, save 
Jesus only. 

14 And when they were come to the multitude, there came 
to him a man kneeling to him, and saying, 15 Lord, have mercy 
on my son: for he is epileptic, and ereth grievously ; for 
oft-times he falleth into the fire, and oft-times into the water. 
16 And I brought him to thy disciples, and po! could not 
cure him. 17 And Jesus answered and said, O fafthless and 
perverse generation, how long shall I be with you? how long 
shall I bear with you? bring him hither to me. 18 And Jesus 
rebuked him ; and the demon went out of him: and the boy 
was cured from that hour. , 

19 Then came the disciples to Jesus apart, and said, Why 
could not we cast it out? 20 And he saith unto them, Because 
of your little faith: for verily I say unto you, If ze have faith 
as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, 
Remove hence to yonder place; and it shall remove; and 
nothing shall be impossible unto you.® 


10r, Jacob * Or, dvoths * Many authorities, some ancient, insert 
Mg at But this kind goeth not out save by prayer and fasting. See 
+ 9+ 29. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Arnold’s Chart of Christ’s Journeyings, from which 

this map ia taken, not only shows all the journeys 

of Jesus, in four different maps, but also gives all 

the references to them from the four Gospels, and 

divides the life into six periods. It is thus a Har- 

mony as well. In cloth covers, 20 cents, from The 
Sunday School Times Co. 











Verse 6.—Why should the disciples have been afraid? 
(Riddle ; Stalker, 4.) 


Verse 14.—What multitude is referred to? What did 
the act of kneeling here signify ? (Riddle. ) 


Verse 17.—Was Jesus here addressing the disciples, or 
the multitude, or both? Why did he rebuke them ? (Rid- 
dle.) 


* Verse 18.— What is meant here by ‘‘demon’’? Could 
the demon’s departure have been visible in any way ? (Rid- 
dle.) 


Verse 20.—Iiow can the two parts of this verse be ex- 
plained ?—the disciples seem to. have had some faith (‘¢ lit- 
tle faith ’’) but Jesus told them that it was not enough, and 
then he spoke of the great power of a very little faith. 
How sweeping did Jesus mean this assurance to be as to 
the possibilities of faith ? (Riddle; Sanders, 13.) 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Biv Datz.—In the summer of A. D. 29, a week 
after the time of the last lesson. Mark has 

‘after six days,” and Luke ‘‘ about eight days 
after” both equivalent to ‘‘ about a week.” 

The Mount of T; uration.—According to tradi- 
tion the scene of the transfiguration was Mount 
Tabor, in Galilee. But modern scholars are gen- 
erally agreed that it was Mount Hermon, which is 
near Cesarea Philippi, and a much higher peak than 
Tabor. The latter mountain was inhabited, while 
Hermon was not. Mark (9: 30) indicates that the 
locality was outside of Galilee, ugh which a sub- 
sequent journey was made. Many other details might 
be cited in favor of Mount Hermon. 


Light on Puzzling 

Verse 1.—Peter, and James, and John his brother: 
These three disciples were nearest to Jesus at Geth- 
semane, and seem to have been the most intimate. 
This was natural. They were among the first to 
follow our Lord (John 1) ; Peter was the leader of the 
twelve ; James and John, it is here held, were sons 
of Salome, the sister of Mary our Lord’s mother. 
These three, with Andrew, are always named first in 
the lists of the apostles. 

Verse 2.—T7ransfigured before them: His outward 
appearance was altered, as described in the remain- 
der of the verse, and in the parallel accounts. 

Verse 3.—Moses and Elijah: As all three accounts 
—_ of their talking with Jesus, it is probable that 
the three disciples recognized Moses and Elijah 
through this conversation. 

Verse 4.—Lord, it is good for us to be here: The 
ye ese of Peter was a a eg by this statement. 

uke says:that this tébk place as the two men were 
parting from Jesus, and. that Peter. scarcely knew 


* what he:was saying. At all events he desired to de- 


tain the two men, and to continue the dazzling sight.: 
It seemed, to bea rapid realization of ‘his views of the 
Messianic ‘glory. But ‘the .path to glory was to be 
through suffering (Luke 9 : 31). so 

Verse 6.— Were sore pba : This fear was quite 
natural, - The:startling character of the phenomenon, 
evidently supernatural, would alarm them, especially 
as they had been ‘‘ heavy with sleep” i. 

Verse 14.—Come to the multitude: 'The next day 
(Luke). The more detailed account of Mark tells of 
a multitude gathering about the disciples who were 
in controversy with the scribes, because of their fail- 
ure to cure the epileptic boy.—A man, kneeling to 
him: Reverence, not necessarily religious worship. 

Verse 15.—Zpileptic: All the recorded symptoms 
are those of epilepsy, but the evangelists record these 
as evidences of demoniacal possession, 

Verse 17.—O faithless and perverse generation: 
The lack of faith was due, not to lack of evidence, 
but to perversity. The term ‘‘ generation” points to 
the people in general, though in this case the appli- 
cation was varied. The disciples had faith, but too 
little (v. 20); the father of the boy first doubted and 
then believed. 

Verse 18.—The demon went out of him: The nar- 
tative of Matthew has not hitherto referred to the 

as a demoniac, that is, one possessed by an evil 
spirit. But the more extended account of Mark gives 
at prominence to this, describing the symptoms, 
which are those of epilepsy.—Zhe boy was cured 
Jrom that hour; Here again Mark is vivid in his 
account, distinguishing between the acts of the evil 
spirit and those of the boy. ‘The impression is given 
at the signs of the cure were visible, but there is 
nothing to indicate that the demon itself was visible 
in its departure. 

Verse 20.—Because of your little faith: Probably 
their faith had decreased, partly because of the pre- 
diction of their Master’s suffering, partly on account 
of his absence from them and their failure to cure the 
hoy.— Faith as a grain of mustard seed: A very 
small seed, but alive and capable of growth. This 
may be in contrast with the decreased faith of the 


. nine disciples. — Unto this mountain: Probably 


pointing to Hermon. The removal of mountains was 
a proverbial expression; among the Rabbins for the 
removal of great difficulties. he expression occurs 
later in this Gospel (chap. 21 : 21) and parallel pas- 
sages. Compare also 1 Corinthians 13 : 2. he lan- 
guage is figurative, for the apostles never needed to 
remove material mountains. Literal interpretations 
of such promises exalt the material above the spir- 
itual, an error op d by our Lord at all times.— 
Nothing shall be impossible to you: An obvious 
hyperbole. This passage is often misused, and, as 
arule, by applying it to physical effects, 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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LESSON FOR JULY 24 (Matt. 17 : 1-8, 14-20) 


The Seal on Peter’s Confession 
By Professor James Stalker, D. D. 


R Jesus the Transfiguration was a reward for 
his faithfulness up to this point and a prepa- 
ration for the still more difficult duties still 
before him. Amidst the contradictions of his ene- 
mies and the doubts of his friends, he enjoyed inter- 
course with two figures from the other world, who 
could enter into his and hopes with perfect 
sympathy; and his Father’s testimony was meat 
and drink to his filial mind. To the Three, like- 
wise, the scene was of un ble value. It was 
the seal of heaven on their testimony to Jesus borne 
through the lips of Peter. There lay before them 
trials only inferior to those of their Master himself ; 
but on the Holy Mount their faith was steeled against 
all the assults of unbelief; and their admiration of 
the lowliness and patience of their Master must, ever 
after, have been the higher the more aware they were 
of his real glory. For us the Transfiguration is of 
value as affording one of the most authentic of all 
glimpses into the upper world, as well as an indica- 
tion of what we shall be, when we shall be like him. 
THE TRANSFIGURATION OF HuMaNiTy.—The date 
with which the incident opens is important, as con- 
necting this occasion with that of the great confession. 
But the place is uncertain. When the Three awoke 
from sleep on the mountain-top, Jesus, who had been 
awake before them or had spent the whole night in 
ange was already in pe of being transfigured. 
he glory came partly from within, as it comes toan 
human face through prayer and the beauty of holi- 
ness, and as it came to the face of Moses on Mount 
Sinai; but y itcame from without, as is manifest. 
from the shining of his garments; it was a mingling 
of internal and external, as all true glory is. 
The second stage, introduced by ‘‘ behold,” was th 
‘advent of two visitants from the heavenly world—the 
one the representative of Law, the other of Prophecy. 
Both were predecessors of his, having worked at the 
problem which he was finally to solve; so thatit is no 
wonder that, as one of the Evangelists informs us, 
their conversation with him was about that which he 
was to accomplish at Jerusalem. In his death he 
magnified the law and made it honorable, while at 
the same time he brought all the prophecies of the 
Old Testament to glorious fulfilment. To the three 


these two figures were the most venerable of human . 


kind, as they would have been to every Jew ; and 
Peter made, in the name of all, a reverent if. notvery. 
felicitous offer to be serviceable, He thought that 


Elijah had come to stay, as an pers was understood: 
e r 


to have predicted that he would reappear upon earth 
as forerunner of the Messiah; and he may’ have 
thought that Moses also had come back again to play 
a part in the Messianic drama. Meantime he would 
accommodate them and Jesus with tents, fashioned 
from the surrounding brushwood. 

But he was interrupted and silenced by the next 
development, also introduced by ‘‘ behold,” which was 
the enveloping of the whole company in a luminous 
cloud ; pr 9 what this betokened they learned when 
there issued from the center of it, in thunder, the 
words, ‘‘ This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well 

leased; hear yehim.” They knew that they were in 
the immediate presence of God; and, as ~——— must 
always do in such a case, ‘‘ they fell on theif face, and 
were sore afraid.” They could not, however, but 
recognize their own confession, taken up into God’s 
mouth, or escape the force of the command to ‘‘ hear 
him,” and be guided by him through all the confusions 
of the future, however loud or urgent might be the 
voices calling them in other directions. By the kindly 
human touch of the hand of their Master they were 
roused from their trance; and, when they looked up, 
the vision had vanished; and, in the light of the morn- 
ing, they saw no man save Jesus only. 

ue ISFIGURATION OF HuMANITY.—Raphael, the 
phan” painter of all time, has painted the Trans- 

ration in what is accounted by many the greatest 
a in the world, now preserved in the Vatican at 
ome. But the single canvas includes not only the 
scene on the mountain-top, the figure of the Saviour 
in the center; those of Moses, with the tables of the 
law, and Elijah, with the scroll of prophecy; and the 
wonderfully foreshortened figures of the t , lying 
on the nd and shading their eyes from the light 
—but also the scene at the mountain-foot: the poor, 
naked boy, in an access of his horrible disease; the, 
agonized father and mother, seeking assistance from 
those unable to grant it; the Nine in their helpless- 
ness and dismay; and the disappointed and sneering 
onlookers. But the most prominent object in this 
part of the picture is a hand uplifted by one of the 
group, near the possessed boy, and pointing up to the 
mountain-top. The picture is an artist’s sermon. 

Humanity’s transfiguration above, till it is almost 
divine and almost in heaven; humanity's disfigura- 
tion below, till it is almost in hell, and hell is in it. 
Such are the o — possibilities of human nature. 
But in that uplifted hand and pointing finger is em- 
bodied the gospel: from humanity at its highest and 
heavenliest must come help for humanity at its low- 
estand worst. The Three had had their lesson; but 
this was the lesson of the Nine. Like the Nine, may 
a Christless and prayerless Christianity stand dis- 
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comfited in presence of a sinning and suffering world. 
But any one of the Three who had been with Jesus 
in the Mount could have performed the miracle on the 
tormented boy. 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American ngregation in Beyrout 


WILL make here three tabernacles (v. 4). The 
tabernacle is a booth or arbor made of oak, pine, 
or poner branches. In villa; like Banias 

(Caesarea Philippi) at the foot of Mt. Hermon, nearly 
every house has its tabernacle, on the flat roof, for a 
sleeping room in summer. The watch-tower of the 
keeper of the vineyard is made in this way, and simi- 
lar erections for temporary shelter are put up by 

uarriers and utters. On the Mount of Trans- 

guration the trees of stunted scrub-oak were at 
hand, the process of construction would be familiar to 
Peter, and the keen night air of the mountain sug- 
gested the need of shelter. His clumsy adhesion 
of earthly conditions to new spiritual truth may have 
been a helpful memory to the disciple, and he after- 
ward pointed out that the Transfiguration was not a 
barren incident, but a much needed revelation of our 
Lord’s majesty and glory (2 Pet. 1: 16-18). 

If ye have faithas a grainof mustard seed (v. 20). 
Among Orientals faith is still a supreme requirement 
in all healing treatment. A proverb says,‘ Have faith, 
though it be only in a stone, and you will feel better.” 
The demand for some external visible specific to 
trust to easily leads to superstitious expedients and 
impudent imposture, An instance of the transition 
stage from old to new came under the writer’s notice 
recently in a mission school. It is customary in a 

ewish family when a child is born for the rabbi to 

ring a paper to be placed on the wall beside the bed 
of the mother and infant, in order to protect the life 
of the child from malignant influences. This paper 
has a Hebrew inscription to the following effect: 
‘“*For a good omen. In the name of the Almighty. 
Adam and Eve. noi, Sansenoi, and Samnagelef. 
Avaunt Lilith! May it be His will to preserve the 


child. In our days and in his days may the Re- 
deemer compe. ,God’s will be done.” Senoi and his 
- two compaiiions are genii whose names’ are too 


potent and/Sacred even to be pronounced. Lilith is 
a demon that specializes in the destruction of infants. 
The names mentioned in Isa. 34: 14, (‘ night-mon- 
ster,” Rev. Ver.) In this family the customary 
paper had been accepted and paid for, but the 
mother’s faith had become so occupied with more 


ractical safeguards that the charm was given to the - 


ittle boy as a picture to-play with! 
t 


Mountain-Top and Valley 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HAT a priceless privilege to be on the moun- 
tain-top with Jesus Christ, the Lord: to see 
his glory, to hear his words, to listen to the 

conversation of the prophets, and to be admitted to 
the secret councils of the Most High! How feeble 
faith would be strengthened, darkened understanding 
enlightened, and sluggish spirits inspired to greater 
consecration by such an experience! 

But there is another scene in the valley. There 
sin and sorrow, weakness and despair, wait for the 
healing touch of those from the mountain. There is 
a demon to be cast out, a boy to be rescued, a father 
to be comforted, weak faith to be strengthened, dis- 
ciples to be instructed. The privileged followers of 
the Saviour might go apart to enjoy the privileges of 
communion and revelation for a season, but these 
were not the sum of life; these were intended only 
to J ge for service and trial. 

wealthy merchant of New York enjoyed all the 

comforts and companionships of a Christian home, 
the blessings of family life, the privileges of church 
worship and quiet communion with God. Suddenly 
he was startled by the calling Home of. his beloved 
and only daughter. His sympathies with suffer- 
ing ones were awakened, and his eyes were opened 
to see the need of thousands of girls and women 
who were without the blessings of Christian homes. 
He realized that his wealth and his previous life of 
privilege were intended to prepare him for wider 
usefulness. He looked up to see and hear BN pcm 
only,” and then he also saw the thousands of sin- 
ning, suffering women who need the prayer of 
faith and touch of —— to save them. In 
twenty-five years he founded seventy Homes in 
America and five in foreign lands. More than 150,000 
women and girls have been rescued from lives of sin 
through the instrumentality of this one man. Is there 
any doubt that Charles N. Crittenton came to value 
the privilege of service in the valley even more than 
the blessings of exclusive fellowship on the mountain ? 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


Up to Soar and Down to Pray.— Bringeth them up 
into a high mountain (v. 1). Some one asked a 
queer old fellow who used to spend much time in the 
woods, what he found to do there. Said he, ‘‘Some- 
times I set on a log and think—and then sometimes 
I jest set.” Have you never climbed the hills, and, 
with town and country spread below you, on a 
smooth, flat fence-rail or a rock ‘‘jest set’’? There 
is something up in the hill-tops that puts wings on a 
fellow. Christ sought the mountains’ continually. 
Luke says this time he and his Three went there to 

ray. hey often prayed together (Mark 5: 37; 

att. 26: 37, 38). reatest experience in life that. 
Ever tried it? Can you and your ‘ buddies” get 
down to that? I don’t mean do you do it, but can 
you do it? Young fellows of your age don’t run 
around with —- prayer-meetings on call. L 
didn’t. But if Jim isin trouble can George, Harry, 
and Sam get together and pray for him—yes, and 
with him? If you can’t do that you had better 
pinch off the ‘* buddies.” ‘*Our crowd” is a ‘‘ weak 
gang” if it has no influence at Headquarters (Matt. 
18 : I9, 20). 


To Be“ Good-Looking.””—//is face did shine as the 
sun (v. 2). Did Christ’s face always shine when he 
talked to God in prayer? Face to face with God in 
prayer the human face must shine. I love to watch 
old Silas Borden's face when the pastor says, 
‘‘ Brother Borden will lead in prayer.” If that face 
could be snapshotted no one would recognize in the 
shining and glorified face of the photo the plain fea- 
tures of old Silas Borden. The change all comes 
from the inside. The human heart is ‘‘ the greatest 
living portrait painter,” because it can paint the 
characterin the face. Your face, like your front yard, 
shows the kind of a fellow who lives there (Jer. 13 : 
26). Or you can change the figure to clothes to suit 
the reference. I met an old college matethe other 
day; I had not seen or heard of him for years. One 
— glance told me all. I didn’t take him-home for 

inner. His life was all in his face, His-fine clothes, 
his jewelry, his manners, his cheery, ‘‘ Bill,..old. fel- 
low, how are you?” couldn’t hide: the revelation of 
his face, That face, in a sense far from ‘slangy,:. 
‘*gave him dead away.” Dead in trespasses:and 
sins.. The most glorious. beauty heaven.has te be- 
stow is that of the shining face. It is not a matter 
of complexion or fine feature, but of the shining soul 
that transfigures the face. And you.can have it for 
the taking. ec 


The Stupendous .—There appeared unto 
them Moses and Elijah (vy. 3). Theos tao young 
men were about 1,500 and 1,000 years old at the 
time of this conference!: The last time we saw Moses 
he was a sturdy lad of 120 who had just finished his 
apprenticeship (Deut. 34 : 7).. A funeral with its 
flowers is only a Commencement. Moses and Elijah 
couldn’t graduate. They were needed at home. 
Now you know what becomes of God’s children 
‘* when school is out.” Moses and Elijah of here are 
Moses and Elijah of there, If aman dies a ‘‘ tough” 
does he remain a ‘‘ tough” and herd with “‘ toughs”’? 
Heaven is not far away. Its inhabitants are watch- 
ing the earth (Luke 15: 10). The greatest event in 
the universe crowded the walls of heaven. God was 
saving his lost world. When Harry Price fell through 
the thin ice out in the dam, and they were trying to 
save him with ladders, everybody in town was on 
the banks along the shore. The Burgess and Squire 
Ash were out there encouraging Jack McCorkle, who 
was down on the ladder crawling to save Harry, and 
did save him. You were interested in the savin 
of Price. Are you interested in the saving of mif 
ae of Prices. Heaven was and is because it 

nows ! 


Go Down.— Lord, if is good for us to be here (v. 
4). This class is a good place to be and a poor place 
to stay. So was that other mountain-top. There 
was something recron, agw not doing — down below 
in the case of a poor boy who had “fits.” And right 
outside of this class, down in the mill, on the street, 
everywhere, are lots of fellows stiff and helpless— 
born epileptics (Psa. 51: 5). Only one cure for them 
(Acts 4: 12). Ionce heard of a doctor who was a 
sure cure for fits. So when he had a patient he 
threw him into fits and then cured the fits. Our 
Great Physician can cure only helpless sinners. 
‘*God be merciful to me a sinner.” ‘‘ Cured.” After 
Sunday comes the battle of the week. We must go 
down. The other day Mr. Mahogany Desk was at 
Palm Beach. He felt, ‘‘ It is good for us to be here.” 
Then the wires flashed to him, ‘‘ United States Steel’ 
has slaughtered prices.” The old mill had .‘‘ fits,” 
and lay cold and motionless. You fellows looked 
blue. ‘‘ Down from the mountain” came Mahogan 
Desk. ‘The word, ‘‘ we'll meet them,” was said, 
And again you had work and were ‘‘saved.” Yet 
some of you can’t understand that sacrifice is the 
price of heaven as well as of business. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist inthe con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration that can be used, and two dollars for 
the best illustration used for each week's lesson. 
The important conditions governing the accept- 
ance of material, and the year’s lesson calen- 
dar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


Better than a Glimpse.—<And he was 
transfigured before them; and his face did 
shine as the sun, and his garments became 
white as the light (v. 2). As an aged saintly 
Scotchman lay dying, a friend asked him, 
‘* Have you a glimpse of Christ now that you 
are dying?’’ The man raised himself a lit- 
tle, and emphatically replied, ‘* I’ll hae nane 
o’ your glimpses now that I am dying, seein’ 
that I have a full look at Christ these forty 
years gane.’’ If there were more men and 
women who were getting this full look at 
Christ, there oodte more conquerors join- 
ing the victorious ranks of our blessed Com- 
mander.— Mary E. Watson, Hartford, Conn, 
From The Record of Christian Work. 


Unprofitable Supestones. —When they 
were come to the multitude (v.14). It is re- 


lated of Mr, Moody that a man rose in one 
of his meetings, and gave his experience, ‘I 
have been for five years on the Mount of 
Transfiguration,”’ ‘* How many souls did 
you lead to Christ last year?’’ was the sharp 
question that came from Mr, Moody in an 
instant. ‘* Well, I don’t know,’’ was the 
astonished reply, ‘*Have you led any?’’ 
ersisted Mr, Moody. ‘I don’t know that 

have,’’ answered the maa, ‘* Well,’’ said 
Mr. Moody, **we don’t want that kind of 
mountain-top experience.”’—The Rev. 
George Roberts, Jr., Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
The prise for this week is awarded to this 
tllustration. 


How the Blessing Would Show.—And 
Peter answered, and said unto Jesus, Lord, 
it is good for us to be here... And they 
could not cure him (vs. 4, 16). The test of 
character for us lies not in the things that we 
hear,, but in the things that we do. A serv- 
ant in Scotland went to a gospel meeting, 
where shie professed to have received great 
help. When she got home she said to her 
mistress, ‘* Oh, I have got such a blessing at 
the meeting.’’ ‘*Ah, well,’’ was the cau- 
tious reply of her mistress, ** we shall see in 
the morning, Lizzie, whether it is or no.’’ 
The morning’s work would give token of the 
reality of the blessing. We need a religion 
that will do more than arouse emotions. We 
want one that will produce holy conduct.— 
Juniata Rohrback, Washington, D.C, From 
The Christian Advocate, 


Consume Your Own Smoke.— And when 
they were come to the multitude (v.14). This 
advice, given by Dr, William Osler to young 
physicians, is of great suggestive value for all 
classes of men and women: ‘* Learn to con- 
sume your own smoke, The air is darkened 
by the murmurings and whimperings of men 
and women over non-essentials, over trivial 
vexations and discomforts that are inevitable 
incidents in the hurly-burly and strain of 
everyday life, Things cannot always go your 
way. Learn to accept in silence life’s aggra- 
vations, Cultivate the hahit of taciturnity, do 
not talk about your troubles, consume your 
own smoke with an extra draught of hard 
work, so that those about you may not be 
annoyed with the dust and soot of your com- 
plaining. ... We are here not to get all we 
can out of life for ourselves, but to try to 
make the lives of others happier.’’— Wiliam 
J. Hart, Utica, N.Y. 


What He Was After.— And Jesus rebuked 
him; and the demon went out of him: and 
the boy was cured from that hour (v. 18). 
The Rev. Samuel Chadwick, of the Leeds 
Wesleyan Mission, tells how he found the 
second—he only has two — fundamental of 
his work creed in the following way: ‘It 
was my first appearance in court. The pro- 
ceeding was unusual, and there was a wran- 
gle over a question of order in which I 
scored, The barrister who held the brief 
for the applicants for the liquor licenses that 
I was fighting made great sport of me; but 
the Lord delivered him into my hands. He 
wound up his banter with an attack upon 
me as a minister, and in mocking tones in- 
structed me in my pastoral duties as a shep- 
herd of the flock of Christ. It was hard to 
bear, but I sat still. At last he said with 
withering scorn: ‘I should like to ask this 
young-looking shepherd, What hast thou 
done with the few sheep in the wilderness ?’ 
Quick as a flash I answered, * Don’t -you 
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trouble about my sheep; I am after the wolf 
to-day.’ Even the sedate old rates 
cheered like boys. We got the wolf, and I 
found the essential part of my sacred calling 
to hunt the wolf as well as care for the 
sheep.’’— The Rev. Alfred W. Budd, Bar- 
rington, R. I. From The Church and the 
Slum, by William Henry Crawford. 


Stone-Breaking.— Zien came the disci- 
ples to Jesus apart, and said, Why could not 
we cast it out? (v.19). A minister passin 
along the highway came upon a man kneel- 
ing and brea ing stones to gravel the road, 
The minister to him, ‘*1I wish I could 
break the stony hearts of my hearers as 
easily as you are breaking those stones.’’ 
To which the man replied, ‘* Perhaps, sir, 
you do not work on your knees.’’—A//a F. 
Silsby, Everett, Mass. From The Record 
of Christian Work, 


Influence Was Lacking. — Wi 
could not we cast it out? (v. 19.) ‘**I don’t 
see why that man didn’t have more influence 
on his class of boys,’’ said one speaker of a 
teacher. ‘* He used to give them such beau- 
tiful talks; I have been in his room and 
heard them.’’ The answer came with a 
little laugh, ‘*The talks were weil enough, 
but they were about as valuable as postage 
stamps without mucilage—nothing back of 
them to make them stick.’’—A/innie K, 
Hoffman, Chambersburg, Pa. From For- 
ward, o ’ 


Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


A WORD FROM THE EDITOR.—These stud- 
ies apply what is known as the Underwood 
Travel System to the current lessons. A sec- 
tion of the patented maps connected with‘ this 
system is reproduced herewith. If, at the open- 
ing of the lesson, the teacher will, by the use of 


maps and the} stereographs (beautiful photo- 
graphic views of Palestine, for use in the stereo- 
scope), get clearly in the minds of the pupils 
the setting of the lesson’s events in Palestine, it 
will help as no other method can to give a sense 
of reality to those events and a lasting impres- 
sion of them. ‘The use of these helps may 
‘profitably be’ n at any time during the year. 
Fifty places will be described with. the lessons of 
the whole year; the fift mer, (oe ge of these 
places cost $8.34, and.if ordered at one time, a 
cloth-bound,. gold-lettered case will be given 
free. Eleven places in Palestine are described 
with the lessons of the third quarter ; the eleven 
eoceaees for the third quarter cost $1.83. 
The four stereographs for July cost 67 cents. 
Less than four stereographs in one order are 
20 cents each. Stereoscope, 85 cents. Express 
or postage is prepaid. rders should be sent 
to ‘The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


N CONNECTION with our study of the 
story of our Lord’s transfiguration, it 
will be helpful to re-visit the spot where 

we looked across the old Roman bridge to 
the gate of Czesarea Philippi (Lesson of July 
17) and saw the slopes of Mt. Hermon 
beyond the gate. On the ground where 














— 75? SO Retnichem| 
Se 
Jesus saw the pagan city,.so splendid that it 
moved him to wonder how men could bear 
to spend their whole lives in money-making 





these maps and descriptions, or better by the’ 









(Matt. 16 : 26), there is now only a poor 
little Syrian village; but that vi has 
something particularly interesting to show 
us in connection with our rae on the 
Transfiguration. The number 30 on our 
Palestine ~~ indicates a point near the old 
city gate. Jf you should stand at the s 
indicated, on nd 
city, you would find yourself on the fiat, 
earth-covered roof of a village house, Di- 
rectly before you, on the roof, a sort of arbor 
has been built with a framework of poles; 
its walls are formed of leafy boughs stuck 
into the frame so as to form close masses of 
green. On other house-roofs beyond this 
one you see similar arbors ; and very pleasant 
they look, suggesting airy coolness even 
while the sun beats down bright and hot on 
the hard-baked mud of the regular house- 
roofs, 

When Peter proposed to set up ‘‘ taber- 


'y | nacles’’ on the mountain, he doubtless had 


in mind just such booths as these, built of 
tree-boughs. Devout Hebrews in those days 
were accustomed to make them every year 
at the time of the national harvest-festival 
(Exod. 23 : 16; Neh. 8: 15-17). 
_ To see the ‘*tabernacles’’ for yourself, 
use the stereograph entitled ‘*Summer 
houses at Ceesarea Philippi.” 

Next week we shall describe a typical 
Palestine man with his family, such as fig- 
ured in Jesus’ story of the poor debtor. 


. 
Lesson Hymns and Psaims 


** Lord Jesus, on the holy mount."’ 

“* The chosen three, on mountain height.” 

“* Friend of sinners! Lord of glory !' 

“* Majestic sweetness sits enthroned."’ 

** Thou art the Way : to Thee alone." 

‘* The King of love my Shepherd is." 

‘* We lift our hearts to Thee, O Day-Star from 
on high.”” 

** IT love Him, I love Him.” 

(References in parentheses are to the old and new 

editions of the metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.”’) 

Psain@ 67 : 1-6 (88 : 1-5. 133 : 1-3). 

Psalm 80 : 1-3, 10 (111 31-3. 164 : 1-3). 

Psalm 104: 1-4 (150: 1, 2 213: 1, 2, with 

"© * music and verses of 212). ©‘ 

Psalm 98 : 4-7 (136 : 4-6. 196 : 4-7). 

Psalm 148 ; 1-7 (29g: I-3. 929: 1-3). 


= | 
Lesson Home-Readings | 


Pelocted under the auspices of the Sunday-school 

ditorial Association, and a ved by the Inter- 
_ Rational Lesson Committee). 

M.—Matt. 17 : 1-8, 14-20 . Jesus Transfigured 

on the Mount. 

T.—2 Pet. 1 : 12-21 . Receiving Glory from God. 

W.—John 1: 1-14. . . . Glory.as of the Only 

Begotten. 

T.—Heb. 1 : 1-14. . Being the Effulgerce of 

: God's Glory. 

F.—Col. 1 : 9-23. . . . . . The Image of the 

Invisible God. 

S.—Rev. 1 : 9-20. . The Glory of the Glorified 

Jesus. 

S.—Mark 8 : 31-38 . To Come in His Father's 

“ Glory. 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Lord Jesus, 
we thank thee for the knowledge of thee that 
has come to us down the centuries. We have 
been on the mountain with thee when we have 
shut our eyes to the world, and have followed 
thee in spirit to the quiet places of prayer. We 
have seen thee in the changed lives of our 
friends ; we have known that thou art with us 
by thy savin wer, and we will indeed hear 
thee. S - to us, Lord Jesus, Make us 
useful. ake us humble. Help ts to be faith- 
ful and not perverse. Lord Jesus, may we be 
less trouble to thee, coming steadily into closer 
fellowship by thy grace and our obedience and 
faith. In thy name we ask it. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—Sometimes the super- 
intendent can press home the lesson-thought 
with a very few words of his own, and some- 
times with a quotation that will be remem- 
bered, if not word for word, at least for the 
impression it makes on the soul. The les- 
son of the Transfiguration carries always the 
contrasting ideas of sweet communion alone 
with Jesus, and hard work in the thick of 
the crowd. Contrasting, however, only to 
the. soul that does not understand. For 
communion and work go hand in hand ; and 
while the rarefied atmosphere of the Trans- 


figuration may move the soul to count that | fi 


experience as one in which the soul would 
prefer to continue, the call to hard service 
rises from the foothills and the plain, sum- 
moning us from our vision of ** Jesus only’ 


of the once rich | Christ, 
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to the rightful realizing of that vision in work 
for the needy, waiting multitude. The super- 
intendent might say just a word on the one- 
ness of vision and work, each empty without 
the other, and the inadequacy of the gentler 
walks of life to lift the soul into llow- 
ship with the suffering, serving 

Let the superintendent put on the 
board a simple outline like this te sum up 
his meaning : 





) HRIST 
WITH THE (OHRIST 
MY PLACE 











Then he may well close by reading very 
slowly George Macdonald’s ‘*The Two 
Ways ’’: 

The Two Ways 


I said : ** Let me walk in the fields.”’ 
God said: ** No, walk in the town.”’ 

I said : ‘‘ There are no flowers there."’ 
He said: ‘No flowers, but a crown." 


I said: ‘* But the skies are black ; 
There is nothing but noise and din.”” 

And he wept as he sent me back, : 
** There is more,"’ he said, ‘‘ there is sin."” 


I said : ‘* But the clouds are thick, 

- And fogs are veiling the sun." 

He answered : ‘* Yet souls are sick, 
And souls in the dark, undone.”’ 


I said: ‘‘I shall miss the light, 
And friends will miss me, they say.” 
He answered : ‘* Choose to-night 
Whether I am to miss you or they.” 


I pleaded for time to be given ; 
He said: ‘‘ Is it hard to decide? 
It will not be hard in heaven 
To have followed the steps of your Guide.” 


Then into his hand went mine, 
And into my heart came he ; 

And ¢ walk in a light divine 
The path I had feared to see. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Lesson TEACHING.— Unto Jesus the Son 
of God, belong the kingdom, the power and 
the glory. 


HENEVER we repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer we say, ** Thine is the king- 
dom and the power and the glory.’’ 

Can you tell me any of the stories which 
 sepre told about the kingdom that day when 

e sat in the boat by the seashore? He was 
teaching about the kingdom of heaven which 
belonged to him and to his Heavenly Father. 

He told some other things about the king- 
dom to his disciples as they took that long 
walk toward the snow-capped mountain. 
What else had they talked about? Whodid 
the people say that Pipes: was? And what 
did Peter say? Did any of you draw the 
mountain and write Peter’s words? You re- 
member that Jesus told them a secret too. 
He had another secrct to tell, but wanted 
only his dearest friends to know it. 

After spending six days in the city at the 
foot of the high mountain Jesus took Peter 
and James and John to climb the mountain 
with him. Jesus loved the mountains and 
often stopped to pray there in the quiet 
places. This time, as he prayed, the glory 
of God shone round about him, and he was 
changed, so that his face shone like the sun, 
and his clothes became white and bright as 
the light, 

The disciples were astonished, for as they 
looked there appeared two men, talking with 
Jesus. One was Moses, the leader, to whom 
God spoke in another mountain, long before, 
when he gave to him the ten commandments. 
That time, as Moses came down the moun- 
tain his face shone so that the people could 
not look at him until he covered his face. 
Now he had: come with a message for Jesus. 
The other man was Elijah the prophet, who 
had been caught up to heaven in a chariot of 


re, 

When the disciples saw these men talking 
to Jesus, Peter spoke up saying, ** Lord, it is 
good for us to be here. If you wish, we will 


make three tents, one for you, one for Moses, 

















- and one for Elijah.”’ 











LESSON FOR JULY 24 (Matt. 17: 1-8, 14-20) 


While Peter was speak- 
ing, a bright covered them, and they 
heard a voice saying, ‘‘ This is is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased, hear ye 
him.”’ 

When the disciples heard the voice they 
were afraid, and fell down covering their 
faces. Somebody touched them, saying 
** Arise, and be not afraid.’’ When they 
looked up they saw nobody but Jesus there. 
Then they came down the mountain, and 
Jesus told them to keepsecret what they had 
seen,—the glory which belonged to him, 
The voice had said, ‘* This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased.”” The disciples 
must have remembered that other time, when 
Jesus was b-ptized and a voice from heaven 
said the same words, and also that on the 
way to the mountain Peter had said, ‘* Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.’’ 

They had heard the voice, they had seen 
his glory. At the foot of the mountain, 
something happened to show the power of 

esus, 

’ How many disciples did he have? How 
many went with him up the mountain? 
Then how many were left below? While 
Jesus and his friends were gone, and the 
nine disciples were waiting below, a man 
came with his sick boy to find Jesus. He 
asked the disciples if they couldn’t cure him, 
but they couldn’t. 

As soon as the man saw Jesus come down 
from the mountain, he knelt before him say- 
ing, ‘* Lord, have mercy on my son’? How 
much he was like the Greek woman who 
followed Jesus and asked him to cure her 
little girl! The man told how the boy’s 
sickness sometimes made him fall and hurt 
himself, and he said, ** I brought him to your 
disciples and they couldn’t cure him.’’ 

A crowd had gathered, to see what was 
going on. Jesus said to the father, ‘* Bring 
the boy to me.’? Then Jesus spoke to the 
demon that troubled the child, and the. boy 
was cured from that hour. 

The disciples who had heard of the 
kingdom, and had seen the glory on the 
mountains, saw also the power of Jesus to 
heal, The kingdom and the power and the 
glory all belong to Jesus. 

As long as Jesus lived on earth, I think 
the disciples kept the secret, 


what happened that wonderful day on the 
mountain, When John was an old man, he 
told it in a bigger book, which he wrote just 
to help ple to believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God (John 20 : 31). 

With a copy of Raphael’s Transfiguration, 
let the children describe the two scenes of 
the lesson,—the one on the mountain and 
the other at the foot. 

Hand Work—If possible give to each 
child a small picture of the Transfiguration 
to paste on a card, 

CHICAGO, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


‘HIS lesson furnished a good opportunity 
for review, so we recalled the square 
upon which we had fitted the life of 

Christ. From our starting-point, the Beth- 
lehem manger, we drew the first side, repre- 
senting the King and his kingdom. The 
first turning-point was the Capernaum crisis, 
when Jesus was rejected, and from teaching 
the multitudes, he turned to teach the twelve. 
This side we called ‘‘ The Teacher and His 
Class.’? The next turn was the Transfigura- 
tion, and the third side, ‘‘The Way of the 
Cross.’? The last turn was the Crucifixion 
and the fourth side, ‘‘ Back to the Father.’’ 
(This review turned out to be a re-teaching, 
for my girls had not remembered.) 

Where did to-day’s event take place? 
Why is it called a transfiguration? Who 
went with Jesus? We spoke of these three 
men ; of what they had been, and what they 
accomplished later in life. Why did Jesus 
— any disciples to accompany him? 

hy did he select these three? Why were 
they his best disciples? How could he tell 
which ones were the best? Why didn’t he 
choose Judas? Did he ever choose them 
again? (Mark 14: 33.) What did it mean 
to be chosen? Were you ever in a game 
where the same girls were constantly chosen? 
What did that show? Did you ever hear 
them all choose one girl to play for them to 
sing? What did that show? What kind of 
disciples must we be in order to be chosen 
by Jesus? Let us, when we pray, ask God 
to make us fit to be chosen to help him in 


; Afterwards | 
Peter ‘wrote-a‘ little book in ‘which he told, 
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his work, Is any more expected of these 
disciples because loose has so honored them? 

These men have climbed the mountain 
with Jesus. What did theysee? We spoke 
first of the change in Jesus, and how it came 
Jeous ‘Christ, burst, through its voluatary 

esus t ts voluntary 
prison-case of flesh and blood, and revealed 
to Peter, James, and John a confirmation of 
Peter’s great confession. We noted that 
when the Christ-love is overflowing in 
le’s hearts it frequently shines out in 
ces. 

oe hrm san pees Moses ge Elijah 
as ing law and prophecy. It was nec- 
essary here to step aside soap oH that God 
first revealed himself to his people directly 
through the patriarchs, then through the 
prophets, then through his dear Son, and 
now through the Holy Spirit, The meeting 
of Jesus with Moses and Elijah showed, not 
the enmity and opposition of law. and oe ar 
ecy to Jesus, but that Jesus was to fulfil and 
fill full the law and prophecy. 

What did the disciples hear? We stopped 
at those beautiful words, ‘* My beloved =. 
in whom I am well pleased.’”’ I wish you 
might have seen my public school class when, 
on alighting from the train after an all-day 
tramp over the hills of Valley Forge, I said, 
** You have been perfectly splendid to-day. 
I am proud of every one of you.’’ You 
should have seen the new life that went into 
those very, very tired legs as they rushed 
home with a final shout of ‘*Good-by.’’ I 
told this to my girls, and they saw what it 
must have meant to Jesus to hear from the 
Father, ‘ My beloved Son,’’ and ‘‘I am 
well pleased.’”’ Isn’t that word worth work- 
ing for? 

How would this help Jesus? What was 
coming soon? How would it help the dis- 
ciples? What was approaching for them 
also? God always prepares us so that we 
may be able to stand tials and work. 

What did Peter want todo? What are 
tabernacles? Why did he want to stay? 
Did Jesus permit it? Did he himself stay 
here? Why not? What happened when 
Jesus came down? We noted that after the 
commendation Jesus went at once to work 

ain. 


eir 


Now let us take a final look at the moun-,. 


tain, The tiny top for the ‘Transfiguration 
of the King, and the big bottom for the Busi- 
ness of the King. The pathway of the dis- 
ciples is up with Jesus to transfiguration, but 
down again to work. 

The girls will write the story in three 
parts. 1. Being chosen by Jesus. 2, What 
the disciples saw and heard on the mountain, 
3- Down again for harder work, 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


For next week the girls will read Matthew 
18: 1-21, Study for the day’s lesson Mat- 
thew 18: 21-35. 

Why do you think Peter asked the ques- 
tiom in verse 21? What verse of the Lord’s 
Prayer is explained in this lesson? Find 
from the margin the meaning of ‘talent’’ 
and ‘‘shilling.’’ Did Jesus mean only 490 
times? If your thoughts, words, deeds 
were to be counted, would it take very long 
for Jesus to forgive you 490 times? What 
is the reason why we forgive our debtors ? 
Suppose the wicked servant had forgiven his 
debtor, which of the two should have been 
more thankful ? Which man lost: more, the 
servant or his unforgiven fellow-servant ? 

The girls are writing, week by week, a life of Christ 
in their own note-books, illustrating them with pic- 


tures on the lesson, and adding the “‘ Golden Thread’”’ 
of each lesson, and how they weave it into their lives. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


T verse 2 I challenged my boys to de- 
fine ‘‘ transfigured,’’ and they offered 
‘*changed’’ as a substitute. But 

changed how? And they read again verse 
2. The description of the scene on the 
mountain seemed.to impress the boys greatly. 
I made it as realistic as I could, and as we 
thought about Moses and Elijah I asked the 
boys to tell me how each died. They re- 
membered the fact that Moses had simply 
not returned to his people, and that Elijah 
went away as in a chariot of fire. And now 
they are here with Jesus. 

What prompted Peter to want to build 
tabernacles? (and what is a tabernacle?) 
The answer, ‘* They wanted to stay there,”’ 
was not enough. So I pressed the question 





SCHOOL TIMES 
om Who a 


until we saw what a 


‘scene made on the disciples. 


want to live amidst scenes like that? Why 
their request couldn’t be granted, I prom- 
ised to show the boys in the second section 
of the lesson, 

The testimony in verse § recalled to our 
minds that other time when the voice from 
heaven testified in the same way (Matt. 


: 17). 

P Verse 8 reminded me of a picture which 
some of us have seen. Looked at from close 
range, one sees that it is the Declaration of 
Independence, engraved in fine lines; but 
from a little distance one discovers in it the 
face of George Washington. It’s a great 
thing to get a vision of life in which, while 
we can spell it all out clearly, the one su- 
preme face we see is that of Jesus Christ— 
and him only ! 

But we must discover one of the reasons 
why it would never do to remain in taberna- 
cles on the mountain-top, I had the boys 
read aloud verses 14-20, and then asked, 
Does any one see here any reason for Jesus 
not remaining on the mountain-top? One 
thoughtful pr. pee I guess they needed Lim 
where the sick man was, At once I told in 
brief how saintly men of old had thought it 
was the right thing, in order to please God 
and to live rightly, that they should shut 
themselves up in cells, or live in caves away 
from the place where other men dwell, And 
that was one way in which to live a godly 
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life. But other men have felt that the way 
in which God most wanted us to live was to 
come down from the mountain and live right 
among men, where they are sick or needy. 
I’m sure God has blessed the lives of some 
of the men who lived as monks and recluses, 
but I believe now that he calls you boys to 
live as Christians right at school and on the 
pla nd, That’s where other fellows need 

u, and that’s where your religion will tell 
n influencing other lives, 

There is a great thought in that last para- 
graph of Dr, Stalker’s article, 1 didn’t ven- 
ture to teach it fully to my boys—and yet, I 
wonder whether I should not have taught 
more of it than I did! The fact is, I’m not . 
clear in my own mind as to how much em- 
phasis I can safely put on this strength-get- 
ting in solitude with God when it comes to 
these boys. Certainly, I teach it; perhaps 
I don’t emphasize it enough. I wish now I 
had taught it differently—using some great 
historical example to illustrate it. 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 


1. What question did Peter bring to Jesus ? 
2. Explain in your own words just what you 
think Jesus meant by his reply in verse 22. 
3. In the parable how did the king show 
mercy? 4. How did the first servant show 
thathe was unworthy? 5. What did his fel- 
low servants do? 6, In what way does this 
parable picture our relations to God? 


Detroit, MICH. 








The Adult Bible Class—By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 





At Cesarea Philippi. 


The Consistency of Self-Denial, Humiliation, and 


Glorification (Matt. 16 : 21 to 17 : 23). 


CONDUCTING THE CLAss SESSION, 


HE confession of Peter at Czesarea Phil- 
ippi marked, as we have seen, a turn- 
ing-point in the active ministry of 

age t also marked the close of the first 

alf of Matthew's remarkable portrayal. of 
this ministry. . Henceforward the emphasis 
of the Gospel is upon the teachings.of Jesus 
regarding himself and on the training of the 
disciples for apostolic service. 

‘¢From that time began Jesus to show.”’ 
Recall the attention of the class to 4:17, 
the verse which began the first half of the 
story of the active ministry. The recur- 
rence of the phrase ‘‘ from that time ’’ indi- 
cates the new start taken for the second 
half of the history. 

What four details did Jesus set before his 
disciples? Which seems more probable, 
that Jesus gave expression to all this in one 
interview, or that they represent the sub- 
stance of a series of talks? Does the word 
‘*began’’ have any special bearing on the 
question? Let us remember that these 
ideas were revolutionary and disturbing. It 
took much time-for the disciples to compre- 
hend them. In fact they were never really 
digested and accepted until after events had 
illustrated them. The Twelve had no 
harder task than to exchange their notions 
of the Messiah for the conceptions which 
Jesus aimed to have them accept. 

This is clear from Peter’s declaration 
which received such a severe but well-mer- 
ited rebuke. Did he seem to speak impul- 
sively or to be expressing a deliberate opin- 
ion of his own or of the disciples? In what 
modern ways do we seek to make Christ 
conform to our ideas? 

When did Jesus previously use the phrase, 
‘* Get thee behind me, Satan’’? Was Peter 
renewing one of the wilderness temptations ? 
Think of the difference between Peter the 
rock of foundation and Peter the rock of 
offence. What.made the difference? Can 
any one of us make such a change? Do we 
not often try to keep our loved ones back 
from some hard task, or great sacrifice ? 

By fulfilling what three conditions does a 
man ‘‘ come after ’’ Jesus? What does ‘‘ bear- 
ing a cross’? mean? These metaphors of 
Jesus are used by us so freely that we lose 
their force, 

How is one to save his life in the way that 
Jesus meant? How is he to do the most 
for himself? What are the greatest rewards 
that men can receive in this world, rewards 
that oufclass money? Is it true or not that 
they are to be won only through some form 
of self-sacrifice ? 

Words very much like these we have come 
across before (Matt. 10: 38, 39). Perhaps, 





and probably, Jesus made frequent use of 
them. What reason (16: 24) did Jesus give 
for stating such severe conditions of disciple- 
ship? There was a ground for their testing. 

The Transfiguration. stands in vivid con- 
trast with what preceded it. Over against 
humiliation is set glorification. More accu- 
rately we would say that side by side it 
placed self-denial or humiliation and glorifi- 
cation. 

Why did Jesus take only three of the dis- 
ciples with him to witness this scene? Why 
did he take these three? Peter was one of 
them. Bennett says, ‘‘The loving confi- 
dence between Jesus and Peter was so great 
that he could apostrophise him as Satan, the 
adversary, and within a few days could ask 
Peter to share his most intimate fellowship 
with God, and Peter could accept. 

Jesus called this experience a ‘ vision’? 
(17:9). He did not mean that it was a de- 
lusion, but an appearance in which each 
shared. It was wholly real, but not neces- 
sarily objective. The three disciples were 
convinced that they had seen the glorified 
Jesus and his two companions, What did 
the experience mean to them? Did it not 
at least couple together in their minds the 
conceptions of humiliation and glory? Jesus 
had reiterated to them his perplexing declar- 
ations about what he and they would have 
to suffer at the hands of enemies; by the 
vision the fact of his glorification was made 
just as sure. It was necessary that they 
should accept both as true, although they 
could not really comprehend as yet how 
both could be true. 

What did the Transfiguration signify to 
Jesus himself? Luke’s account (Luke 9: 
31) adds the information that the three glori- 
fied ones ‘‘spake of his decease which he 
was about to accomplish at Jerusalem.’’ 
He, too, needed a strengthening for that 
event, a foretaste of the heavenly glory. The 
shadow of the cross had already begun to 
fall. Perhaps, too, Jesus needed to some 
degree the divine assurance that he was the 
Messiah of God. 

By what situation was he met on his return 
from the mountain? (see Mark 9: 14, 15.) 
What was the matter with the boy? How 
did Jesus explain his own power to cure? 
What was it in the disciples that led to his. 
expression (17 : 17) of disappointment ? 

Verse 20 is often understood with.Jiteral- 
ness, Is ‘*mountain’’ a metaphor for ‘‘a 
difficult task,’’ or to be taken literally ? How 
was it that their faith had lessened? Can 
faith dwindle rapidly, even though it has 
been once vigorous? Is mustard seed a dis- 
couraging simile for little faith ? 


( Continued on next page. third column) 
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The time is ripe for it. 





and now is the time. 















interest and study in the school, 





Price, 50 cents. 






First Series. In one volume.—The 
Mountaineets of the South ; Foreigners 
in the United States; William Carey, 
Educator—India ; David Livingstone, 
Explorer — Africa ; John G. ton, 
Evangelist—The New Hebrides ; John 
Kenneth Mackenzie, Physician—China. 


Second Series. Senior Grade.—Mis- 
stonary Heroes to the Indians, and Mis- 
sionary Heroes to the Africans—Eliot, 
Brainerd, Whitman, Young ; Moffatt, 
Crowther, Livingstone, Mackay. 










Second Series. Junior and Interme- 
diate Grade.—Great Missionaries to the 
Red Men, and Great Missionaries to 
the Dark Continent. Practically the 
same subject matter as the Second Se- 
ries, Senior Grade, but adapted to 
younger readers, 



















the supreme work of the church, 






to a book in itself: 











Price, $1.00. 









Start a 
Missionary Campaign 
in Your 
Sunday-School 





Men and Missions 


is Mr, William T. Ellis’ widely circulated book—the work of an American news- 
paper man who made a world-tour of independent missionary observation. 

Mr. Ellis knows the mission field and he knows the American nan. 
He discloses with the vivid, vigorous touch of the trained journalist, and 
the sympathetic yet fearless candor of a Christian man’s constructive straight 
talk, the real needs of the mission field, and the tremendous missionary op- 
portunity that confronts American manhood, His book is crowded with out- 
standing facts concerning the man’s call to take up at home and abroad the 
mastery of the missionary enterprise as a man would handle a world-encircling 
business. The book is radically new in missionary literature, readable, origi- 
nal, stimulating, and ought to be in the hands of every man who is interested 
in missions and other world movements, ot who wishes to interest others in 


Missionary Methods for Men 
and The Big Data of Missions 


THe SuNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Never mind the summer absences. 
You will need to do some planning with a few leaders in the work, 
You will want to be posted, and to have 
others posted, on what is done in other schools, and what may be 
done in yours. And you will want to put good missionary litera- 
ture into the hands of teachers and pupils. ‘These books will help: 


Missionary Methods 
for the Sunday-School 


is George H. Trull’s admirable book, thoroughly revised up to date, for 
the one who wants actual pating plans to create and maintain missionary 

t gives many striking charts and long lists 
of good missionary books, and a wealth of definite plans for any school. 


Missionary Studies 
for the Sunday-School 


is a greatly needed series of little books, for the pupils’ mission study, edited 
by Mr. Trull. These books are graded, as follows: 


o Lay ol Rorion, contest yee 
ur Responsibility for the Immigrants 
in Our Midst, and (2) Our R nsibil- 
ity for India’s Millions. - (1) Where 
They Came From, and Why They 
Come ; Foreigners in Our Cities, For- 
eigners Mining, Lumbering, and Farm- 
ym Immigration a Menace and a 

ssion. (2.) The Land and the People 
of India, History and Religions, William 
Carey, Adoniram Judson, John Scud- 
der, Alexander Du 

Third Series. Junior and Intermedi- 
ate Grade.—Practically the same as the 


Junior Grade in subject matter, but 


adapted to younger readers, 

Each series, limp covers, 20 cents, 
postpaid ; ten copies, 15 cents each, not 
postpaid ; fifty copies at 10 cents each, 
not postpaid. 


Following the twenty chapters of the book Mr, Ellis has added what amounts 





as an extensive appendix, to complete the value of the volume as a comprehensive 
hand-book. Here are given data concerning the greatest names and events ia 
mission history, a list of mission lands, their population and converts, statistics of 
the number of missionaries, gifts, etc.,—a rich storehouse of needed information, 








Halts. 





I and goes painfully about its work, 

, 2 the widely commended remedy is 
Digestion Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Not a 
secret, but a scientific preparation of 


standard acceptability. 





Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 








. Michigan, National Gideons, at 


*childlikeness. 





(Continued from preceding page) 
Think of the great lessons imparted 
Jesus during these days ! How fp aay js 
been 


| occasion the period was! Had 


no Transfiguration the disciples would have 
been greatly cast down, even more than they 
were. Stalker, on another brings out 
admirably the opposite bilities of human 
nature, illustrated in lesson. 

Life is no less contradictory, The best of 
us needs a glorifying vision to its cheer 
to meet peo — gg bepenny | ec. We have 
our ups an wns, but our discouragements 
are brief, if we have an assurance of heav- 
enly realities. 

Distasteful Tidings. Do we ever get 
so that we welcome self-denial normally? 

The Price of Self-Interest. What is the 
Christ method of self-advancement and how 
does it work ? 

The Transfiguration. To whom was it 
most significant and in what way? 

The New Lesson of Faith, ould Peter, 
co or John have been able to cure that 


Booxs THAT MAY BE USED. 


Readers of The Sunday School Times have 
already ordered several thousand copies of 


|| what seems to be one of the most useful of 


its publications for 1910: ‘‘How to Make the 
Most of the Year in the Gospel ranges | to 
Matthew.” It is a booklet giving a working 
outline of the entire Gospel that enables any 
one who will to master the book. It follows 
this with a large list of the best books on the 
subject, tells how to make the most profitable 
use of these weekly articles in the Times, and 
closes with a section on ‘‘ The Secret of Profit- 
able Bible Study.’’ The booklet is gotten up in 
specially attractive form, and may be ordered 
at 10 cents, postpaid.—The Editor. 


The article, ‘‘Transfiguration,’’ in the 
Hastings Dictionary of the Bible (Vol. IV) 
and in the one volume edition is valuable. 
Bruce’s ** Training of the Twelve’’ (188- 
191) and ‘* With Open Face’’ touch upon 
the Transfiguration helpfully. Plummer’s 
notes in his ** Exegetical Commentary ”’ are 
unusually full and clear. The same may be 
said of J. R. Miller’s ‘* Devotional Hours 
with Matthew” (chap. 28), The various 
Lives of Christ: treat the Transfiguration 
thoughtfully and! carefully. 


Datty Home Work ON THE Next Lesson, 


This daily home work is for every member of 
the class, and for the leader as well. It offers 
an inviting, simple, yet systematic and thor- 
ough preparation on the coming lesson, while 
the daily readings may also be used for devo- 
tional meditation, and as selections for family 
worship. If faithfully used, the plan will lead 
one into an ———- and enjoyment of the 
lessons possible in no other way. 


Lesson for July 312° Matthew 18 3 21-35. 


Monday.—Read Matthew 17 : 24-27, the 
paying of the temple tax. On what principle 


| did Jesus comply under protest with the de- 


mand ? 

Tuesday.—Read Matthew 18 : 1-10 about 
What is there in common 
between children and disciples ? 

Wednesday.— Read Matthew 18 : 15-20. 
Do these verses indicate all the methods to 
be used by a Christian whom some one has 
injured? 

Thursday.—Read Matthew 18 ; 21-35. 
Why is forgiveness something that should 
have no limit? 

Friday. —Read Colossians 3: 1-17, as ex- 
pressing the viewpoint of the real Christian. 

Saturday.— Read Luke 17 : 1-4. We 
have to forgive whenever there is repentance. 

Sunday.— Read Luke 23 : 26-38, and 
note the example Jesus himself set. 

WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAs, 


Od” 
Convention Calendar 


New York, National Baraca, at 

amestown . . . July 9-14 

| Pe eres |e 
Mississippi, at Sea Shore Camp Ground, 

Gulf States School of Methods . August 1 
Wisconsin, Bible Institute, at 

ee ee er ae August 5-21 
Nova Scotia and Bermuda, at 

ee CK 8 4 oor 48 September r 
Southern California, at Santa Ana . October 1 
Kentucky, at Winchester . . . . . Octoberr 
Massachusetts, at North Adams . October 4-7 
Vermont, at Rutland ..... October 11-13 
Pennsylvania, at Altoona ... . October 12-14 
District of Columbia, at Wash- 


ington... . .... . . October 24-26 
Ontario, atOshawa ...... October 25-27 
Alberta, at Calgary ...... November i-4 


Michigan, at Grand Rapids . . November 2-4 
Missouri, at Jefferson City . . November 15-17 
New Jersey, at Atlantic City . November 15-17 








JULY 9, 1910 


What Astonished the Teacher 


TEACHER sat before her class of 

men wishing that for once the Interna- 
ages — Lesson pee rs ~~ The 

before, every il in unday- 
school had received a i oF a half price, 
a copy of George H. Trull’s ‘*‘ Undenomina- 
tional Missionary Studies for the Sunday- 
School,’’ and this was the day to begin the 
course. The teachers had pledged them- 
selves to teach missions for ten minutes each 
Sunday for ten weeks. How would it work 
in this class of careless young men? 

So it was with outward calm and inward 
fear that this teacher asked how many had 
read the first sketch, the life of John Eliot, 
the apostle to the Indians. To her surprise, 
all but one answered, ‘‘I have,’’ and three 
added that they had read the entire book. 

And the promise of the first Sunday has 
been fulfilled, and the Third Presbyterian 
Sunday-school of ‘Toledo, Ohio, stands ready 
to assure any one that the systematic study 
of missions can be made a success, 

It was not easy to introduce this new work 
among the teachers, but those who rebelled 
at the extra work said, ‘‘ We can stand it for 
ten weeks,’’ and the teachers who predicted 
failure now bow their heads in defeat, and 
meekly let the superintendent and pastor say, 
**T told you so,”’ 

Two weeks prior to the presentation of 
the life of each «aissionary, the subject was 
discussed, more or less exhaustively, at the 
church prayer-meeting. In this way, busy 
teachers gained extra material to use when 
they met their classes on Sunday. 

In the primary classes the teachers read or 
told to their little ones the wonderful things 
in Miss Agnes Batty’s ‘* Great Big World,’’ 
and each Sunday the eager faces attested to 
the interest taken in these delightful and 
profitable walks among the peoples of many 
nations, 

Various plans were made by individual 
teachers to secure the study of the lesson 
before coming to this class; a record was 
kept in each class of those who had studied 
the sketch for the day. This record was 
given to the secretary who read reports from 
all classes during the closing exercises; 

Below is the record of the young men 
mentioned before, as kept by the teacher 
each Sunday : ‘ 
Read Not read. 


ohn Eliot. . . . «0+ «§ I 
SRINSTE. 6 é xishe 0 0.0§ 2 
Whitman « «oo e2,¢.¢ 3 3 
erton Young ,... .8 I 
: -e"u'~ ¢ ele °° ¢ 8 3 
WER A Sé ee e's tee 2 
a ee 7 3 
Livingstone ...... .8 3 
SOGGED . «<5 n- she Die 2 
ModermAfrica .... .7 3 


As an added incentive, an examination 
was held at the end of the. ten weeks, with 
honorable mention of those who passed most 
creditably. The following will show the 
scope of the studies : 


Questions on the Missionary Lessons 


1. When did Eliot begin his labors among 
the Red Men? ‘ 

2. What was Brainerd’s ambition in life ? 

3. What traits of character were required in 
a missionary to the Oregon country ? 

4. Where was es R. Young when he 
decided to go to the mission field; and what 
was the scene of his labors ? 

5. Why is Africa called the Dark Continent ? 

6. What do you consider Moffat's greatest 
work in Africa? _ d 

7. State the advantages of a native ministry 
for Africa ? 

8 What influences led Livingstone to become 
a missionary ? . 

9. Do you think Alexander M. Mackay did 
right or wrong in going to Uganda? State 
reasons. 

10. Mention four things that have chiefly 
aided the development of Africa ? 


A gold coin was also promised to the 
pupil under fifteen who wrote the best paper 
on the life of any missionary studied. 

What have we gained? 

1. Children have learned the names at 
least of early heroes of the church. 

2. Mission books have been in many 
homes. 

3. Ideals of service and sacrifice have been 


brought to their attention. 


4. Perhaps some child has received an 
inspiration that will take him across the seas. 

5. The Easter pledges for missions were 
larger than ever before. 

We think the one hundred moments splen- 
didly invested. — Miidred Packer Elliott, 
Toledo, Ohio. 




















LESSON FOR JULY 24 (Matt. 17: 1-8, 14-20) 





Adult Class Questions 
Answered by W. C. Pearce 


Superintendent of the International 
Adult Department 





every other week with Marion Law- 

of the International Sunday 

School Association, who answers questions on the 
work jn the Sunday-school, other specialists 
will answer here queries in their classified fields of 


we 
The Adult Bible Class: W. C. Pearce, Superinten- 
dent of the International Adult t. 
Problems : Le aelt -W Barnes. 
Temperance Teaching: Mrs, Zillah Foster Stevens, 
Secretary of the International Temperance 


ment. 
eamthincal ae notte ve | thee .” 
of the Interna: men’ 
Parents’ Problems: Patterson Du Bois. 
of these writers 
Sunday School 


in care of 
‘Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





~ DALLAS, TEX.— Kindly give me a list of 
names and mottoes suitable for a class of girls 
aged fourteen years. Where can I secure a 

constitution and other suggestions for 
organization ?—C, B, 

You will find class organization a very great 
help to your class of girls.. Many of the most 
successful adult classes began their work as 
intermediate classes. Asa guide for you in 
organizing I would call your attention to the 
standard of organization for intermediate 
classes adopted recently, It is as follows: 

*¢ The.class shall havea teacher, and at 
least two officers, and at least two commit- 
tees, which shall be known as Missionary 
Committee and Membership Committee. 
The above officers and chairmen of com- 
mittees shall com an Executive Com- 
mittee, of which the teacher shall be the 
Chairman.”’ 

The boys and girls during the intermediate 
period are very active, and the names and 
mottoes suggesting service would appeal to 
them. Such names as Sunshine Band, Sun- 
shine Circle, Willing Workers, would be 
suitable for girls. For mottoes some Scrip- 
ture text suitable to the name chosen is 
recommended. 

WASHINGTON, D, C.—I would. like some 
information .as to the tion of Adult 
Classes. My class is a mixed. one, ranging in 
age from 18 to We would like to do some- 
thing to increase interest and attendance. Any 
suggestions will be appreeiated.—L. D. C. 

In seeking to enlarge the membership and 
increase the interest of your class you do 
well to consider organization. The univer- 
sal testimony is that immediately after or- 
ganization classes begin to grow in numbers 
and enthusiasm. 

As a help in organizing, I commend most 
heartily the Charter Membership Plan, which 
usually comprises the following : 

Hold a conference with those willing to 
form the nucleus of an organized class, At 
this time select a definite date for organiza- 
tion, and decide upon the number of charter 
members the class will work to secure be- 
fore this date. All who join the class before 
this time are known as charter members. 

Make a canvass of the church member- 
ship and of the community, and prepare a 
list of those who would be most likely to 
join such a class. Diligently seek to secure 
each one on this listas a member. Appoint 
a meeting for the date selected at a time 
most convenient for the largest number. 
Urge each member to bring to this meeting 
any friends who might be induced to join 
the class. Keep constantly before them the 
number you are striving for, and emphasize 
the fact that all who join the class before 
the close of that meeting will be included as 
charter members. Where it can be ar- 
ranged, it has been found helpful to have a 
supper in connection with this meeting. 

Have a plan of organization ready to 
recommend at this meeting. This plan 
should include suggestions as to constitu- 
tion, procedure for election of officers, and 
the choosing of a name and motto. Fora 
suggestive class constitution I suggest that 
you write to your own Sunday-school asso- 
ciation, or to The Sunday School Times, 
asking them for copy of International Adult 
Department leaflet No. 2, 

In planning to increase your membership 
I would suggest that you carefully consider 
the following : 

1. Continue to seek those on the pros- 
pective membership list whom you did not 
secure as charter members. See to it that 
new names are added to this list constantly. 
Every member of the class, the Sunday- 
school and the church should be urged to 





furnish new names for this prospective mem- 
be list, , F 

2. This list should be placed in charge of 
the Membership Committee, with istruc- 
tions to assign each one thereon to some 
member of the committee, who shall be re- 
sposible for bringing him to the class, 

3. Especially invite those who are on this 
list to attend an ee service, social occa- 
sion, etc., which e class may arrange. If 
they come once they may become interested 

come again. 

4. The plan of sending seven men after 
one man, each man calling a different day of 
the week, is usually successful in awakening 
his interest and showing him that the class 
means business. — 

5. At peer intervals divide the class 
into companies of seven each, and appoint a 
captain overeach. Make it the duty of the 
company to bring its membership to ten be- 
fore the end of the month or quarter. 

6. Contests, if wisely conducted, have 
aise rw helpful, but the right motive must be 

ept before the entire class. 





MEMPHIS, TENN.—I havea class of fifteen 

They are from fifteen to twenty years. 

‘The attendance at Sunday-school is fine, 

averaging between eighty and ninety percent, - 

—but only a few stay to church service, and 
none attend the midweek prayer-meeting. 

The class has its organization meetings every 
two weeks, on Friday nights, meeting with the 
teacher or one of the boys, ‘They seem to en- 
joy these meetings very much, especially the 
social features. ‘Their ideas of business meet- 
ings ate rather crude as yet. ‘They decided at 
their last meeting to study the lesson at every 
business meeting. There is no man in our 
school right now who is deemed exactly suited 
to this class—so it seems I must keep it. I 
have had the class over three years, and in the 
last six months the membership has doubled. 
All but five of the boys are members of our 
church. Can you suggest any special method 
of instruction in class or business meeting,— 
any way to get them to stay to service and come 
to Endeavor and prayer-meetings? I shall ap- 
preciate it very much if you have time to help 
me. I love the work above all other work I 
have. My boys are first on my heart. 

I combine question and lecture methods in 
every lesson, and use a small blackboard. We 
have no separate room, but. are fortunate in 
being behind the choir rail. The letters on 
our class pin mean ‘‘Class in the Corner.”’ IL. 
give some home work each week, but not to 
every boy. They do not study well at home, 
but seem to remember what is taught, as is: 
evidenced by the review each Sunday and 
brief written reviews at end of quarter.— 
W. S.A. C. 

So far as your letter speaks of your work, 
you are certainly on the right track. You 
should be greatly encouraged that your 
class has doubled its membership within 
so short a time, and that so large a percent- 
age of its members have joined the church. 
You are also to be congratulated that they 
are so regular in attendance at the Sunday- 
school service and are able to remember so 
well the lessons you teach. Surely these are 
indfcations that the Father is blessing your 
work, 

Some teachers succeed in getting the 
members of their classes to attend the 
preaching service by keeping a record of 
those who do attend, by frequently and cor- 
dially inviting them to the services, and oc- 
casionally, at least, having them attend in a 
body. Those who are members of the 
church should be encouraged to make defi- 
nite subscription to the support of the church, 
even though these might not be large. They 
should also be encouraged to make contribu- 
tions, both as a class and as individuals, to 
the missionary enterprises of the church. It 
sometimes helps to maintain the interest of 
the class if a special work is assigned to them 
by the church, such as educating a boy in 
the missionary schools, or meeting the ex- 
pense of a specific thing for the church or 
the school. One class in Ashland, Ohio, 
built and equipped a room for the Primary 
Department of the school, It is always 
easier to secure the interest of the class in a 
definite service. 

Sometimes such classes take charge of one of 
the evening services of the church, becoming 
responsible for the advertising, special mu- 
sic, ushers, the minister preaching on some 
theme appropriate to the class and its work. 
In other words, boys of this age can be 
more easily interested in doing something 
for the pastor or the church than in merely 
attending the services. While you should 
continue to do all in your power to secure 
their attendance at the regular prayer-meet- 
ing service, you should not be too much dis- 
couraged if they do not attend regularly. 
Boys of this age are much more intent upon 
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doing things than in spending much time in 
formal prayer. I do not mean by this that a 
boy does not pray, but rather that he preys 
while he works and because he works. is 
chief desires as well as interest in the Chris- 
tian life find their best expression in doing 
things. . 





| Children at Home | 


Lady Rose and Bruno 
By Emma C. Dowd 


HE barn folk were somewhat excited over 
the news which one of the Fan-tails had 
just brought in. Hehad been walking 

the piazza rail when he had heard Lady Rose 
say to a strange man that'she would raise the 
money to pay his claim, even if she had to 
sell some of her property to do it. 

‘* We are not afraid,’’ whinnied the Car- 
riage Horses, ‘* Lady Rose likes us better 
then anybody else. Haven't we taken her to 
ride ever since we were in harness? Why, 
she can’t get along without us!’’ 

**Don’t be too sure!’’ mooed the Cow- 
with-a-pedigree. ‘* Lady, Rose can walk, 
but she cannot live without milk and butter. 
I have heard her say, many atime, that there 
never was such’ butter as comes from my 
cream. I know she likes me best.’’ 

‘* Fiddlesticks 1’? cackled the Prize Hen. 
** Think of the money I bring her from all 
the fairs and shows! Look at the big, beau- 
tiful egg I give her almost every day! I’m 
not afraid of her selling me.”’ 

“I’m glad I’m notin your feathers, 
though !’’ retorted the Cow-with-a-pedigree. 
** My great-great-grandmother was—’’ 

**Oh, don’t flounder through that again!’ 
mewed the Double-pawed Kitten, ‘‘ There 
isn’t anybody so sure to stay here as-I.’’ 

**Because you’re not worth selling!’’ 
scornfully whinnied the Carriage Horses. 

‘** Now let me tell you,’’ pertly returned 
the Double-pawed Kitten, ‘‘I am no ordinary 
cat! Besides my beautiful paws I have the 
loveliest stripes! I heard somebody tell Lady 
Rose the other day that she’d give ten dollars 
for such a sweet little thing:as I am.’’ 

‘* That would be an easy way to get some 
money,’’ mooed the Cow-with-a-pedigree, 

**She won’t sell me !’’ purred the Kitten. 
‘* Why, she wouldn’t have anybody to play 
with! I’m not afraid !’’ and she ended with 
a saucy ‘‘ Me-e-ew!”’ 





**She’d have Bruno to play with,’’ an- | 


swered the Cow-with-a-pedigree. ‘* Why 
don’t you speak up for yourself, Bruno?’’ 
We haven’t heard from you.’’ 

**I don’t know anything about it,’’ softly 
moaned Bruno the Collie. ‘‘ For some days 
I have feared that Lady Rose was in sorrow, 
and I have done my best to comfort her. I 


cannot tell which of us she likes best, or | 
which she would be most, apt to let go; I | 
only know that I love her so much it would | 
break my heart to leave her—I love her better | 


than the whole world !’’ 


**He can’t take her to ride,’?’ murmured 


the Carriage Horses to the Cow-with-a-pedi- 
gree. 

‘* Nor give her milk and butter,’’ crooned 
the Cow. 

** Nor eggs!’’ squawked the Prize Hen. 

**No,’’ crboned Bruno, ‘‘I can only love 
her. But I would fight for her to the death !’’ 

‘* Lady Rose !’’ was breathed around the 
circle ; then quiet fell, as the beautiful young 
woman passed in at the great doorway. 

She stooped to fondle the Double-pawed 
Kitten ; then she walked over to the stalls, 
her fingers stroking Bruno’s head. She fed 
the Carriage Ilorses a measure of oats, patting 
their glossy necks. She gave a wisp of hay 
to the Cow-with-a-pedigree, and threw a hand- 
ful of corn to the Prize Hen. Then, with a 
sigh, she turned to the Collie, whose wistful 
eyes were fastened on her face. She took 
his head in her slim, white hands, : 

‘Oh, Bruno,’’ she said, ‘‘I believe you 
are the best friend I have! We’ll always 
keep together; won’t we? Dear Bruno!”’ 

The Double-pawed Kitten frisked in her 
path, but she did not stop for a caress. She 
walked away toward the big house under the 
trees, the Collie close at her side. 

** She does love him best !’’ whinnied the 
Carriage Horses. ‘‘And he can give her 
nothing !’’ 

** Nothing but love!”’ 
with-a-pedigree. 

MERIDEN, Conn. 
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YY HENEVER one of your ma- 

terial needs MIGHT be met 
by responding to an advertisement 
in these columns, you have excep- 
tional assurance that it would be met 
exceptionally well. The paper’s 
care in accepting only advertise- 
ments that it believes are worthy 
of your consideration is a strong 
reason for using. these opportuni- 
ties freely. 








For BILIOUSNESS Try 


Hunyadi Janos 


NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 


Avoid Substitutes 























This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And 80 he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no 
surroundin 
cher keeps 


like cleanly 
is why the ~~ 
is tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain. sight guarantees that 8 § 
thing abut the kitchen will be clean 
as @ new penny. 

















The Schauffler 
Missionary Training School 


prepares bets He women pe! Home Missionary work 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting | 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, July 24, 1910. 


A life lived with Christ. (Gal.2:— 
20; [Youn 5 bass 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MoN. Oe Christ in storm (John 6 : 16- 
‘TUEs,—With Christ in oy ohn 2 : 1-11). 
WED.— With Christin Phil, 3 7-14). 
‘THURS. “a Christ, ph (2 Tim. 4: 

18). 
FRi.—With ¢ Christ in service (2 Cor. 4 : 1- 


). 
Sat. —With Christ in glory (Eph. 1 : 3-10). 











When has Christ seemed very near to you?, 


How may we realise Christ's presence al- 
ways? 


What is Christ trying to do with us? 


F WE wish to know what is involved in a 
life lived with Christ, we can learn it 
best from the study of some life actually 

lived for Christ and with Christ. 
= . 

The life of Warren Seabury was such a 
life. He was born at Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, on September 17, 1877. When he was 
a child, an intelligent and 2!tractive Chinese 
who was accustomed to call at his home said 
to him one day, ‘‘ Warren, some day you will 

to China and teach my countrymen about 
Jesus Christ.”” The prediction was fulfilled. 

e was a child of good balance and of 
average powers and promise, serious but joy- 
ful, a clean and faithful boy. He drew a 
design to express his loyalty to his mother, 
**on the right a sword, on the left bow and 
arrows, in the center a cross, heavily pen- 
ciled, against which stood out the words he 
wished her es ecially to mark, * Obedience, 




























2 fat £ 


You CAN 
have a new 
organ 


and we can tell you about an or- 
gan-bu ing plan that will interest 
your sc 

Don’t think folks haven’t the 
money. It is there, and it can be 
brought out, 

Don't think our ~~ is a church- 
fair scheme. It isn’t. © 


The whole idea is ‘novel, easily 
carried out, and it is yours for the 


eg 
you. ask, on a postal, about 
the Estey School Or rgan Plan? 


Ask Now! 


Estey Organ Company 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Church Organs 


























Typewriter Secrets 
Brought into Daylight 


To the man who is content to pay the full 
price for a standard typewriter, without ques- 
tion, we have nothing to say. 

But to the man who realizes that the pe full price is due 


to the keen competition of bigh-sefasi sales forces 
ay | Se ahh Ye salesrooms, we we offer food for thought. 
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When answering ghroctiagmonte, please 


mention The Sunday Sch imes. 








Hard to Please 
Regarding the Morning Cup 


‘‘Oh how hard it was to part with 
coffee, but the continued trouble with 
yon ee and belching was such that 
I finally brought myself to leave it off. 

‘Then the question was, what should 
we use for the morning drink? Tea was 
worse for us than coffee; chocolate and 
cocoa were soon tired of; milk was not 
liked very well, and hot water we could 
not endure, 

. About two years ago we struck upon 
womeg and have never been without it 


We have seven children. Our baby 
eighteen months old would not take 
, So we tried Postum and found she 
d it and it agreed with her perfectly. 
is to-day, and. has been, one of. the 
Ithiest babies in the State. 
I use about two-thirds Postum and 
-third milk and.a teaspoon of sugar, 
put itinto her bottle, If you could 
have seen her eyes sparkle and hear her 
Say ‘good’ to-day when I gave it to her, 
you would televet me that she likes it. 

‘*1f I were matron of an infants’ home, 
every child would be raised on Postum. 
Many of my friends say, ‘ You are looking 
so well!’ I reply, ‘I am well; I drink 
Postum. Ihave no more trouble with 
constipation, and know that I owe my 
good health to God and Postum.’ 

“T am M aawy J this letter because I 
want to tell you how much good Postum 
has done us, but if you knew how I 
shrink from publicity, you would not pub- 
lish this letter, at least not over my 
name.’ 

Read the little: book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There's a Reason,” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





1895, of his own accord and as an outcome of 
his purpose to devote himself to God’s service, 
he publicly confessed Christ and joined the 
First Congregational Church of Dedham, 
From Dedham he went for a year to the 
Hotchkiss School at Lakeville; Connecticut. 
From school he wrote in a letter, ‘‘ I believe it 
will strengthen my faith and be advantageous 
to me in every way to do active work for Christ, 
I have a feeling such work will help me to 
be a better Christian and to come into sym- 
pathy with Him.’’ 
® 

From Hotchkiss he entered Yale in the 
class which was graduated in 1900. In col- 
lege he lived the Christian life, walking with 
Christ, He wrote of his joyful acceptance 
of Dr. Alexander Mackenzie’s definition ofa 
Christian, ‘‘ A Christian is one who does for 
Christ’s sake what he would not do other- 
wise.’’ He worked in the East Street Mis- 
sion and among his fellows, At Northfield, 
one summer vacation, he decided to be a 
foreign missionary, and the next year, on 
March 1, 1900, he wrote that he had signed 
the card of the Student Volunteer Movement 
the preceding day, declaring his purpose to 
become a foreign missionary. 

G 


After college he went to Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. There, and in his vaca- 
tions, he was busy in work for others, espec- 
ially for boys. . One whom he led into the 
church during a vacation in Vermont, wrote, 
**Since his death I have recunsecrated my 
life to the Master’s service. I am trying to 
be worthy of the hope he had inme. I want 
others to know that one life is richer because 
he lived.’’ After the Theological Seminary 
he returned to Yale for a post-graduate year, 
and then saw the plans which he had been 
among the foremost in conceiving consum- 
mated in the establishment of the Yale Mis- 
sion to China, in connection with which he 
left home for China on September 15, 1904. 

** All’s welland Iam happy! Too beauti- 
ful to be sad,’? he wrote home two days 
later. 

% 


On July 29, 1907, he finished his brief but 
glorious work, He had helped to lay’ the 
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obtains for you the exact value you pay for it. 

md for free information giving you the inside facts 
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Certainly housewife’s friend during hot 
any other oil or oe stove. Perfectly safe, 
INCENT, Wis.: ‘ Wife never had any- 
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